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CHAPTER I. 



OLDHAM PRIORY. 



A LONG gallery in an old-fashioned country 
house ; it is evening, and the room is but 
dimly lighted. The walls are panelled with 
oak right up to the ceiling ; china, books, 
and flowers seem to peer out from the dark 
background with a sort of weird curiosity, as 
though they know they but half live, and 
wonder what real Ufe may be like. A blazing 
fire throws a fitful light over the carved heads 
of the mantel-piece and on the oak furniture ; 
everything looks massive, heavy, substantial, 

VOL. I. B 
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ponderous, and rich. The most insignificant 
objects in the room seem to be two old 
people : one, an old man with white hair, is 
fast asleep ; he has let his newspaper fall on 
the rug before him ; the shade over the 
reading-lamp hides half of his face, so, save 
his open mouth, little of his features can be 
distinguished. His companion is an old lady, 
who is reclining on a sofa on the other side 
of the fire-place. She retains enough of con- 
sciousness to wish to save appearances, and 
so she holds her book propped up before her ; 
the candles behind her throw their light upon 
it, but her countenance is safe in shadow, and 
she nods away in comfortable security. Per- 
haps the Rembrandt-like effect in this long, 
silent, reposeful chamber is heightened by a 
flood of light and laughter that comes through 
a door at the further end ; the furniture 
opposite that door-way is in brilliant light ; 
the rest, and the two old people, are in the 
shade. A restless and noisy blue-bottle, bent 
seemingly on self-immolation at the reading- 
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lamp, is the only living inhabitant that disturbs 
the silence of the room. 

A little woman, in a pale pink satin dress, 
with her hair dressed a la " bird's nest," is 
peeping through the door. She has a hard, 
pale, uninteresting face, small features, and 
small eyes that seem to twinkle with a mixture 
of mirth and venom. 

" Fast asleep as usual," she said, and she 
came back to the table where a party of people 
were sitting playing cards. 

" Then pray leave them alone," said her 
husband, a fair, hungry-looking young man. 
"We do not want them bothering here. 
Come, it is your deal, Gertrude." 

So Gertrude took her place again at the 
table, and gathered the cards up in her many- 
ringed fingers. 

" What is the game to be, Mrs. Sinclair? " 
asked a tall, dark, good-looking man, who 
was standing on the hearth-rug, with his back 
to the fire, looking down on the circle in 
general, and on a fair, very pretty young 

B 2 
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lady, seated on a low chair opposite to him, 
in particular. 

" Pips, and double the difference," an- 
swered the dealer, and her wicked little eyes 
seemed to twinkle worse than ever. 

" The immortal Pips itself," said he, sup- 
pressing a slight yawn. " Are you winning ? " 
asked he, in a gentler tone, looking straight 
at the pretty young lady. 

"I?" said she. "No; I never win at 
anything." 

" Miss Sinclair is unlucky at cards, so she 
will be lucky in love," said a young man who 
was eagerly watching the cards. 

" I don't know if Rachel is lucky or 
unlucky, or how she manages it," said the 
hungry young man before alluded to, "but 
she always seems to get all she wants." 

The gentle interest Rachel Sinclair took 
in the game seemed to please Colonel Eric 
Stanley better than the eagerness, anxiety, 
perplexity, and dulness evinced by the dif- 
ferent members of the party, for his eyes. 
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after a hurried tour of inspection, half languid, 
half annoyed, never failed to return with 
earnestness to her face, and then the fast-fading 
smile played once more on his countenance. 

Mrs. Sinclair had dealt herself "twenty," and 
count and add and re-count their Pips as they 
might, nearly every one had to pay up. As 
she piled up her wealth, and gathered up the 
counters, and asked graspingly, "Have you 
all paid me ? " and fixed on some unfortunate 
with, " I am sure you have not ! " she did not 
look a very attractive picture, and no wonder 
Eric Stanley found a pleasanter one in her 
sister-in-law Rachel. 

She was leaning back in a crimson velvet 
chair, dressed in a very pale blue dress ; a 
string of pearls round her throat, and pearls 
on her arm, that was raised as a rest for her 
head. The light of the chandelier came softly 
on the ripples of her hair : on one side the 
shadow made it seem a dusky auburn. 

There was a stir in the next room, voices 
in altercation. 
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'^ The heads of the hoiise are awake," said 
Herbert Sinclair. 

Lady Caroline was of a tart disposition ; 
she had, she thought, married beneath her, 
and she never forgot to remind her husband, 
either by giving him weak tea for breakfast, 
or by sundry small annoyances, of the false 
step she had made. 

" I think it is getting very late," said a 
voice. 

Every one looked up, and every one saw 
a tall, very handsome old man, with beau- 
tiful white hair and a very benevolent and 
gracious countenance, standing in the arch- 
way. The heavy curtains fell on either side 

of him. 

"Well, then, go to bed," said Herbert 
Sinclair. " Now, ladies and gentlemen. Blind 
Hookey ; who'll stake on Blind Hookey ? " 

A crimson flush rose to Rachel Sinclair's 
brow, and she looked piteously across at her 
father. 

" Blind what does he say ? " asked the old 
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gentleman of Colonel Stirling, stepping up to 
him on the rug. 

" Hookey— Hookey ! " 

" Hook it," said Mrs. Sinclair, in a lower 
tone, but so that everybody heard. 

" Gertrude, I am sur — " Rachel checked 
herselfc 

Meanwhile Mr. Sinclair had heard. He 
drew himself up to his full height, and he 
looked at his daughter-in-law. But he merely 
looked — a very magnificent old man indeed. 

" It is a game,'' said Eric Stirling, feeling 
very uncomfortable, and wishing to smooth 
things over. 

" Yes, a pretty game," said Mr. Sinclair, 
and he walked across the room to a recess 
where the servants had put a well-filled tray 
with refreshments. "Will you have some 
soda-water or anything, Colonel ? " asked he. 

Stirling followed him to accept the offer, 
and together they proceeded to open bottles 
and ask each other what the different liquids 
were. 
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" I wish he would go off," said Herbert. 

" Why does he worry us ? " asked Gertrude. 

" I do not think you need speak of my 
father as you do/' said Rachel, unable to 
contain herself any longer, and loyal to the 
backbone. 

" We are not so self-righteous as you," said 
Herbert. 

" No ; we are candid people, we are," said 
his wife. 

The guests looked uncomfortable. 

Lady Caroline rustled in. She was very 
short-sighted, and she was not very wide 
awake. 

" Now here she comes. No peace to-night. 
Nearly bed-time, my dear mother. We are 
all off. Are you going ? " 

"Yes, Tm going." 

" Good night." 

Crash at the table : were all the glasses and 
bottles smashed ? 

" What have you done, Colonel Stanley ? " 
asked Rachel, half laughing. 
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" It wasn't me/' 

" No, I am sure it wasn't ; it was that old 
idiot, I know. I must come, I suppose. 
Monstrous bore that one can't be left quiet 
half an hour. Now^ what is it ? " 

We need hardly reproduce the scene : the 
language of the son was not edifying, the 
patience of the father was curious. 

" How thankful I am it was not spilt over 
my dress," said Gertrude. 

" Our carpets don't matter," said Rachel, 
with a tragi-comic face of indignation. 

" Here ! you'd better go," repeated Herbert. 

•' I think I had," said Mr. Sinclair. 

And so he went ; and then the rest trooped 
off. 

" How awkward your poor dear father is ! " 
said Lady Caroline. 

"Ah!" said the model son, putting up 
both hands, suggestive that he should at least 
be shut up in an asylum. 

Rachel stood on the hearth-rug looking 
on. 
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" I am so thankful it was not on my dress," 
said her sister-in-law 

Rachel looked on the precious dress with a 
curl of contempt. Somehow she did not seem 
to see them ; they swept by her, and left her 
standing there. 

*' I am so sorry; it was not my fault," said 
Eric Stanley. 

'' I know," said she. 

And then he too had passed away. 

It was about ten minutes afterwards that 
Colonel Stanley, coming back into the gallery 
for a newspaper, discovered by the soft rustle 
of a woman's dress that Rachel was still in 
the inner room. He advanced cautiously, on 
tip-toe, that he might see what she was doing 
without discovering himself. 

She had pulled aside the curtains and had 
opened the window. Her back was turned 
towards him, and the very newspaper that he 
wanted was tucked tightly under her arm. 
She was leaning out, looking silently at the 
moonlight : the night breeze stirred her hair. 
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Outside there was a cherry-tree in full 
blossom; it looked like a great pyramid of 
snow ; the wind played with it, and carried 
the blossoms away recklessly hither and 
thither. Some of the branches of other old 
trees were creaking, as they swayed to and 
fro ; that was the only sound that broke the 
stillness. It was a sound of pain, and seemed 
to S3anpathize with the girl's perturbed spirit. 
Now an angry woman is not a pleasant sight 
at any time; there is something unnatural 
and horrible in it. The most that a woman 
should show, as Queen Catherine of Arragon 
called it, is " a great patience ; " still, at times, 
we know, nature will out, and then when her 
indignation is excited for some just cause, we 
must even forgive her anger. Eric Stirling had 
never seen Rachel Sinclair in anger ; he knew 
she was angry now, and he did not want to 
see it, and yet, some irrepressible curiosity 
urged him on, and he did want to see it. 

". How does she look when she is angry ? " 
thought he to himself. 
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And yet he dreaded it. Rachel was an 
ideal mystery to him ; he did not want to see 
her features distorted, and the ideal destroyed. 

"Will you not catch cold there, Miss 
Sinclair ? " 

There was no answer. The cherry blos- 
soms danced about, and the old branches 
creaked louder than ever. 

"This spring of 1880 is treating us to a 
lot of cold east wind." 

Rachel moved slightly, and the moonbeams 
played on her hair. 

" Temperature and politics — all disagree- 
able." 

" It doesn't much matter," said Rachel 
gently, turning round to face him. 

There was abject despair written on her 
countenance — ^nothing more or less. He was 
quite startled. He twirled his silky mous- 
tache, and felt he was not fit for tragedy. 
He felt as if he were a sort of mouse, come 
to nibble: he wished he had not disturbed 
her. What a fool he was to interfere ! How- 
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ever, he smoothed the lappets of his coat, and 
then put on ah air at once patronising and 
important. It was lost on Rachel, and he 
saw that she hardly noticed him. He had 
thought she worshipped him ; now, suddenly 
she seemed to have mounted to some height 
above him, and he, he felt, was crawling at 
her feet. He was glad there was no one else 
present. 

" I saw you were annoyed to-night. I was 
so sorry." 

Her eyes seemed to catch fire. 
" It must be so tiresome . . ." 
" Tiresome ! " exclaimed she. " It is the 
injustice that I mind — the disloyalty. Listen, 
Colonel Stirling ! " and she walked towards 
him, under strong excitement. But she was 
not thinking of him, and his vanity was hurt. 
And she did not speak ; she walked up and 
down, lithe and beautiful — more beautiful 
than ever he had seen her — more beautiful 
than ever he had dreamed she could be. A 
vision crossed his mind of Sarah Bernhardt, 
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fair and wayward ; this anger was bewitching, 
and he was not the object of it His com- 
passion, his sympathy, merely were wanted, 
and these he gave in full. 

" It is Herbert, is it not ? " 

" A third son, just think ! A miserable 
little pigmy of a fellow, who never could do 
anything, and never will do anything, but 
worry like a ferret in a rabbit-hole, and suck 
the blood of any victims on whom he can lay 
hold. Algie at Vienna, Edgar at Brazil, John 
at Aldershot, all doing well, all working as 
the Fates have let them work, and all kept 
on short allowances because Herbert can do 
nothing, and must be paid for, and kept with 
his wife, and they must both be amused. 
Certainly, I do not say they want to come 
home — since Herbert established his wife 
here, home is miserable enough, but, any- 
wav, they are ousted ! ffis weakness is his 
strength, and he says he must have some- 
where to hve . . /' 

The footmau's bewildered face appeared at 
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this moment at the doorway. The lateness 
of the hour, the unwonted excitement of his 
young mistress, may excuse his behaviour. 

" You may go, John ; we will put out the 
lights." , 

Certainly the Colonel and his young 
lady were going to make a match of it. He 
wondered when the engagement would be 
announced. 

Footmen are apt to jump to swift con- 
clusions. 

" Who was she ? " asked Eric Stirling, who 
had also been rather perturbed by the foot- 
man's appearance. 

" My sister-in-law ? I wonder ! Ah ! poor 
Herbert! It was a case of diamond cut 
diamond. She told him she was a ward in 
Chancery, and had great possessions. He 

4 

thought his fortune was made. He made my 
father settle every stick and stiver he could, 
and they made what he thought was a run- 
away match from her guardians, but there 
were no guardians to run after them — they 
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were shadows — it was all a myth. She calls 
herself a Howard, but so might I ! " 

" You see, Miss Sinclair," began Eric. 

"No! I don't see anything," said she, 
walking swiftly up and down again, and 
holding that coveted newspaper tightly in her 
hand, '' except the two old people, hood- 
winked, laughed at, treated disrespectfully; 
myself pushed out of the way as much as 
possible, my brothers treated unjustly, and 
those two little people dancing to their hearts' 

content on the home they have ruined." 
" If_if_if . . r 

" No ! of course you have nothing to sug- 
gest. As for me, I shall go ! " 

"Go! Whither will you go?" 

" How do I know ? How should I 
care ? " 

"You cannot bear to see the wicked so 
prosperous, is that it? — is that what makes 
you so miserable ? " 

" Since you put it so, perhaps it is." 

" They laugh at your father, they tell stories 
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to your mother, is that it ? — and they enjoy 

themselves." 
" Yes." 

" For me — I am a man of the world — why 

don't you side with the strongest and enjoy 

yourself too?" 

*' Yes ; make friends with them both, and 
do as they do." 

Eric Stirling rather enjoyed the look of 
utter contempt Rachel threw at him. 

^' It is true I have no particular reason to 
fight my parents' battles ; they usually side 
with the strongest themselves in the field; 
safe in camp, they are brave enough. They 
are not kind to me." A,nd she began to 
walk up and down again, till presently she 
came to a stand-still beside the table still 
covered with the scattered counters, and she 
leaned her arm upon it as she stood facing 
him. " But they are old — they love peace. 
For my part, I think parents usually give 
most to the child who behaves the worst, and 

VOL. I. c 
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they love best the son who gives them the 
most trouble. Pets never get the rod, and 
so they never discover a conscience. I sup- 
pose it is the rule of life that the just should 
suffer for the unjust." 

" It is most probably want of courage in 
this case. The young colt was not broken in 
soon enough ; he got his strength before the 
curb had subdued him." 

" Herbert makes out he is such a saint to 
the world ; he is so plausible, so gentle ; 
seemingly so generous; that frank, open 
manner of his is such an art, it seems to be 
nature's. Just think of it. Colonel Stirling ! 
There is my father — energetic, just, active- 
minded, liberal ; be has never idled a week of 
his life away ; what we are, he has made us. 
He has toiled and sown, and he reaps his 
harvest : we also gather it, and most unthank- 
fuUy; for, discontented as we are, with a 
home made uncomfortable by this theft of 
Jacob, who has most fraudulently stolen 
Esau's basin of pottage, the harvest is but a 
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bone of contention between us. But think of 
my father — what rest is there for the evening 
of his life ? The sun is setting for him, and 
where is the light and the glory he should 
find behind the clouds? Nay, there is no peace 
for him. Discomfort, discontent, disunion 
whichever way he turns : unrest, no sympathy 
— nothing but rude laughter and disrespect. " 

" Lady Caroline ? " 

" Snubs him at every opportunity." 

" Why ? " 

" Because he is the only person of whom 
she is not afraid." 

Rachel turned back to the open window 
and looked up at the stars. Eric Stirling 
stood beside her. 

" There is nothing gives peace like the 
moonlight and the silent majesty of night," 
said he. 

It sounded a platitude, and he was sorry 
the next moment that he had said it. 

'' Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo ! Tu-whit ! Ta-whoo ! " 
hooted an owl from the trees. 

c 2 
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Rachel smiled and turned to him, half 
laughing. 

" There is nothing like nature to teach us 
our smallness, and our folly in making life so 
difficult/* said she. " I have bored you, I 
fear, Colonel Stirling, with my worries." 

" Promise me you will do nothing rash." 

" I ? What should I do ? Let me see ! 
Have I got the newspaper ? Oh yes, I have. 
Good night." 

Her hand was in his, her glittering eyes 
were fixed on his, and she was gone. 

Colonel Stirling put the candles out. 



CHAPTER II. 



A COUNTRY HIDE. 



Families, as well as nations, need firm 
government. A weak policy encourages 
derision, disunion, insubordination, fraud, 
and open rebellion. It takes refuge in in- 
justice, and maintains its tottering position 
by fostering favouritism, which, after all, is 
only nursing the viper in the bosom. 

This was the state of the Sinclair family. 
It was tottering to its ruin. Herbert was 
the viper : the more he flourished, the more 
he was feared, and the more he was feared 
the more he was fostered. Herbert Sinclair 
had studied the life, genius, and success 
of Napoleon much : he took him as his 
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popular, how great an art it was to adapt 
oneself to one's company, and how good it 
wais to be all things to all men. 

Nor these alone : — with the young ladies of 
the country within a radius of many miles 
he had flirted desperately in turn : to them 
he owed many invitations, many dinrers, 
much fame of popularity: to them he had 
been in turn constant, till he had found 
that their financial expectations resched 
not to his need, and then he had ridden 
away. But so neatly-executed had been that 
feat of horsemanship and of diplomacj, that 
in most cases his departure had been bewrailed 
with many tears, the cause of it ascribed to 
any failing of the forlorn damsel but that 
of finance. Ultimately he had been caught 
in his own net ; his '' brag " had attracted 
a woman with like aspirations to his own : 
she had held out the bait he desired, even 
as he held his : he had nibbled, had bitten, 
and was taken. Nemesis said, " Serve him 
right." 
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The suflFerings he went through, for he 
found himself on no bed of roses, delighted 
Nemesis, and condoned some of the tears 
he had caused good women to shed. But 
the world saw nothing of this ; the world 
never does see anything but the roses, it does 
not stop to note the thonis. The world saw 
Sinclair's hunters, his scarlet hunting-coat, his 
smiles, his gay demeanour; the world saw 
his wife's well-fitting dresses and silken trains ; 
the world was welcomed and entertained by 
him at his father's house and at his father's 
expense ; the world was told by him that his 
father was an old curmudgeon, and the world 
thought that the name of " Herbert Sinclair " 
was the synonym for success. The other 
sons were not much thought of by the world ; 
they were not at home! (They were at 
work.) It is curious how success succeeds : 
how even those imposed upon help to build 
up the imposer: the longer he lasts, the 
higher he gets, the more abject fear of a 
crash forces their unwilling fingers, and 
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they strip themselves to strengthen the 
edifice. 

Somehow the Sinclairs felt that Herbert 
gave a sort of brilliancy to the family, though 
they knew it to be false ; that he had no right 
to his brilliancy, and that they were miserable 
creatures to tolerate the reflection of the false 
light; but they did not dare to sweep him 
away, or let the miserable skeleton of his life 
and character be seen. They dared not say 
that the bright creature, sunning himself in 
life's blessings, was a miserable impostor, 
taking that which was not his, and starving 
his brothers by means of his lies and imposi- 
tions ; nor did they dare avow that the con- 
versationalist, so brilliant (though withal some- 
times a bore from the extra trouble he took) 
in society, was at home nothing but a despi- 
cable bully. 

None dared — ^none perhaps saw it quite 
clearly, except one. Rachel saw it ; Rachel 
longed to say it. It had turned her day into 
night, her joy into bitterness. And Rachel 
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was the chief sufferer; in that constant wear 
and nibble is the chief suffering of life. The 
other brothers had experienced sundry hard 
bites ; but they had got professions, and had 
given up the game for the present, contenting 
themselves with saying, "Herbert is not a 
good fellow ; he is not straightforward " ; and, 
as men generally do, they had gone away. 
Women unfortunately have to stay, and 
women suffer proportionately. Now to-night, 
Rachel, winding her way up-stairs with that 
newspaper under her arm, was saying to her- 
self, "Why should I stay? Why should I 
suffer ? I wish I were a man I I wish I had 
a profession ! " 

She had borne it as long as she could. 
There had been calumnies, slander, untruths, 
unkindnesses at home and abroad; back- 
bitings, side bites, and bites all round ; some- 
how Rachel's fair flesh had seemed fixed upon 
by all these disunited teeth for onslaught. 
Rachel's one wish was to get away — any- 
where to find peace. She threw herself on 
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the floor by the window which she had 
opened, with her candle shaded from the 
breeze and the newspaper before her. The 
pity and the injustice of it all rose before her 
mind's eye. 

We are told to honour our father ; and as 
long as he merely commits a casual murder 
or two, or a forgery or so, and his sins do not 
personally touch us, we may manage to con- 
done those sins because they are our father's ; 
but when our father commits such a sin as to 
honour the hypocrite, impostor,*and liar, and 
bully of a son with say £60,000; and our- 
selves, the honest one, who has fought that 
father's battles, and borne the flags of truth 
and justice through many conflicts ; when we 
have to be satisfied with a meagre £10,000, 
or say £15,000, how shall we manage to 
honour that father then? Can we condone 
such a sin as that ? Helplessness and poverty 
make it very hard to be charitable. Injustice 
bears bitter fruit for many a long year. 
" Because he is afraid." Rachel tried to pity 
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the old man; but — ^pity? — did he not hold 
the purse-strings? Is not money power? 
Why was power to be pitied ? 

" Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! " hooted the owl 
outside, heard clearly in the still night. 

" Mocking bird I " said Rachel aloud, and 
her eyes left off star-gazing and fell on the 
columns of the paper before her. 

" A lady would like to meet with another 
lady who would be willing to share an elegant 
luxurious home. No one of vague position 
or with obscure references need answer. 
Address A. S., No. — , Brompton Road, 
S.W." 

This was the advertisement on which 
Rachel's eyes fell, and she burst out laughing. 

" An elegant and luxurious home, and in 
the Brompton Road." 

But somehow she ceased laughing. 

" This person cannot live in the Brompton 
Road ; it is only the address for a letter. 
Why should I not answer it ? " 

Rachel did not know much of the world ; 
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she only saw that here was an escape, a 
refuge from the harpies who were taking 
all these bites in her flesh. In another ten 
minutes she had answered it, and the next 
day, when riding with Eric Stirling and a 
young lady guest, she put it into the post. 
Then there was nothing to do but to sit and 
wait — to build castles in the air and to 
dream impossibilities. But no answer came. 
Rachel's pride was hurt. Was her position 
too obscure ? Was her name too common ? 
Was it because she had given no references ? 
That matter of the references was puzzling, 
and she had meant her face and story to be 
her recommendation, as she could not well ask 
her aunt. Lady Middlesex, or her uncle. Lord 
Ernest Hylton, for references as to her 
respectability. That is understood in the 
upper classes, and Noblesse oblige is also 
understood. 

Resolving these ideas in her mind, came 
another : 

" Why should not I advertise ? " 
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She did it. 

" A young lady of good connection would 
like to share the home and expenses of any 
married lady who desires a Companion. 
Address I. 0., Post Office, Ickleham Barnes, 
Kent/' 

How horrid it looked in the newspaper ! — 
and why had they put a big C ? She left off 
reading the paper for a week, her own adver- 
tisement haunted her. Besides, what right 
had she to call herself a companion ? What 
sort of companion was she ? Her sister-in-law 
said she was insufferable ! Who would answer 
the advertisement of an insufferable com- 
panion ? She should, in fact, have advertised 
for a chaperon ; but what chaperon would 
ever undertake a young lady sufficiently 
strong-minded to advertise for her? The 
whole thing was ridiculous; and when our 
troubles become ridiculous we are in the very 
worst plight in which we can be, for then we 
get no pity at all, only laughter and perhaps 
contempt. How anxious were the days she 
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waited ! — how blank when still no answer 
came! 

" If Jones has all he wants, why should 
Jones be made to have more ? " 

Mr. Sinclair was speaking. 

"But Jones has not all he wants, or, if 
he has, he is not satisfied," answered Rachel, 
standing by her horse's head, and tapping her 
foot impatiently with her riding-whip. 

" No one is ever satisfied." 

" Are you coming out riding, papa ? " 

" No ; I meant to, but here is some magis- 
terial duty to be attended to ; Colonel, suppose 
you go ? " 

" Gladly," said Eric, as he smiled upon 
Rachel. 

In a few minutes they were ofi*, and the 
horses were pressing the soft sward under 
their feet. Rachel's greatest triumph was 
when she was on horseback ; and Eric Stirling, 
riding beside her on a good horse and a long 
stretch of park in front, thought himself in 
one of his brightest hours. 
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"Where are we going, Miss Sinclair?*' 
asked he. 

To Ickleham Baraes." 
What ? " he exclaimed. "It is fifteen 
miles, if it is one." 

" Not across country." 

" Are we going across country ? " 

" Are you nervous ? " 

A clear ringing laugh was all the answer 
she got, and together they galloped away. 
Oh, the delight of it ! — a good horse beneath, 
heaven above one, earth nowhere ! Jtra cura 
behind ? — nonsense ! If ever, then it is not 
near! If ever, then we are free! Cares, 
worries, anxieties — they are thrown away as 
lightly as the gossamer that floats on the 
breeze, as surely as the swallow darting along, 
as safely as the oak trees standing sentinels, 
centuries old. Earth nowhere, as far as its 
troubles go — its beauty, its joyousness, its 
mirth and gaiety everywhere, and with us 
as we ride. 

Like a very flash of light and laughter the 
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riders pass, and the world seems to give them 
back the smile reflected from their faces. 
Galloping so, who would have thought that 
this girl, this vision of health and beauty 
darting by, was on the way to seek an answer 
to a despairing advertisement whether any 
old woman would like to have her as a com- 
panion ? Certainly bad generalship had 
scattered the army ! A house divided against 
itself cannot stand ; the chips were flying oflF 
apace from the old block ; the trunk of the 
tree seemed scathed and withered — it held 
up its shattered old arms to ridicule already. 

" Don't you like jumping ? " asked Rachel 
in a tantalizing tone, as she put Conjuror at 
a low fence that separated that part of the 
park from some grass fields. Conjuror 
cleared it like a bird, but Cardinal hung 
back. Conjuror was a dark-brown thorough- 
bred, Cardinal was a dapple-grey, and though 
a very good-looking horse, was not quite so 
aristocratic in his line of descent as his com- 
rade. Plebeians who have their livings to 
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make do not spend themselves " in a lark " 
so recklessly as patricians. 

" Don't you like jumping ? " asked Rachel 
again, from the other side of the fence. 

" Immensely," replied Eric Stirling, " when 
my horse does, but that just makes all the 
difference.'' 

" I ought to have given the guest the best 
horse," said she, patting Conjuror's neck, who 
arched it proudly by way of response, as 
though he were fully aware of his accom- 
plishments. 

"Cardinal is just as good," said Stirling 
stoutly as he dug his spurs viciously into 
that obstinate piece of horse-flesh, and used 
every imaginable piece of persuasion to get 
him over the fence. 

" Shall I give you another lead over ? " 
asked Rachel. 

" If you want to see me more out of 
temper than I am, pray do." 

Rachel laughed. 

Hit him, spur him as Stirling ^might, Car- 
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dinal had made up his mind he would not 
jump the fence, and he only responded to 
his rider's urgent entreaties by kicking and 
plunging violently. 

" His eye looks so wicked," said Rachel ; 
"1 never saw anything so ugly. Do be 
careful Shall I come back ? " 

Now if you know a horse cannot jump, 
you bemoan his imperfections and your hard 
fate, but you forgive him because his mis- 
fortune proceeds more from ignorance and a 
faulty education than from his fault ; when, 
however, you know that he can jump, and 
that he won't jump, you make up your mind 
that he must be made to jump. It makes 
one very hot. The hotter one gets the more 
determined one is not to be beaten. To have 
some one else careering over ditches and 
hedges gaily " for a lark," when one's own 
horse is eyeing the object of so much 
pleasure with a solemnity and reverence 
plainly testifying avoidance, hatred, and fear, 
is maddening enough ; but when that some 
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one is a silly girl, and one is oneself a " lord 
of creation/' it is more than maddening. 
One hates oneself, the fence, and the horse 
— the horse especially. 

" If we are to do fifteen miles across 
country at this pace, we shall not be there 
till to-morrow morning," said Stirling savagely. 

'* Cardinal thinks Conjuror and I are 
making a joke of it, and he does not see 
the fun of jumping for a joke. With the 
hounds he jumps well enough." 

"That Conjuror is such a conceited 
horse ! " 

Stirling hated the whole thing at that 
minute. He was getting decidedly tired of 
the series of buck-jumps to which Cardinal 
was subjecting him. For a moment he 
rested, he let the reins drop, he sat idle in 
his saddle. 

" A stupid sort of game to play," said he, 
disgusted, when, lo ! the words were barely 
out of his mouth when Cardinal raised his 
head and his legs, and landed on the other 
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side of the fence, as happily as a shuttlecock 
propelled by a battledore. 

"Why didn't you do that half an hour 
ago, old Wilful!" asked Stirling, amazed. 
"Come, Miss Sinclair, let us make up for 
lost time/' 

They had no more stoppages ; but Stirling 
found he must let Cardinal go first, and he 
would go anywhere — ^jump anything; put 
him second, and nothing would induce him 
to move. 

" He is in a curious humour to-day," said 
Rachel. 

" I am sorry he will not let you go first," 
said Stirling. " It is quite a picture to see 
you take a fence on Conjuror." 

Thus, sooner than most people would have 
been able, they arrived at Ickleham Barnes, 
and Rachel led the way to the Post Office. 

" Would you go in for me, Colonel Stir- 
ling, and ask if there is a letter addressed to 
I. 0., the Post Office ? I will hold Cardinal 
for you." 
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Eric stared very much. What small 
wickedness was his country maiden perpe- 
trating? All sorts of dreadful suspicions 
crossed his mind, but he did as he was bid 
without a word. 

Presently he came out, holding some 
letters dubiously. 

" There are three letters for I. 0. What 
shall I do with them ? " 

" Give them to me." 

Rachel put them in her pocket, and th6y 
began silently to retrace their steps home- 
wards. 

"Is it a secret. Miss Sinclair?" asked he 
at last. 

" Yes," said she ; " it is a secret : not even 
the horses must know." 



CHAPTER III. 



AN EXPERIMENT. 



A CLANDESTINE Correspondence is a very 
bad thing, but a clandestine advertisement is 
worse, and to answer a clandestine advertise- 
ment clandestinely is a very terrible thing 
indeed. That is what our heroine did. She 
had three clandestine answers to her clan- 
destine advertisement, and a clandestine cor- 
respondence thenceforth began. One letter 
was in a crabbed, masculine hand, and that she 
put in the fire, for she did not like the look 
of it ; the second had a large gold monogram, 
and purported to be from a lady at South 
Kensington : that also she put in the fire ; it 
looked pompous and disagreeable. The third 
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was worded very cautiously; it was from a 
Mrs. M. G., who gave for address Sharp's 
Library, in Berkeley Square, and this rather 
took Rachel's fancy. She liked the caution. 
It was a scarcely feminine handwriting, and 
seemed vague and hesitating. " I am sure 
she writes lots of invitations, and is doubtful 
about her spelUng," said Rachel to herself. 

Mrs. M. G. desired an interview with the 
advertiser. This was very dreadful for 
Rachel. Who was Mrs. M. G. ? Rachel 
had, in happier days, last year and the year 
before, been out a little in London. Her 
parents had taken her to an hotel in Dover 
Street for a month in both summers ; they 
had done much sight-seeing, some dinner- 
parties with their relations, had been as 
severely select about further acquaintance- 
ships as highly connected people who reside 
in the country always are, and they had 
safely restored their daughter to the parental 
nest. Rachel now had a hundred qualms 
and fears about meeting Mrs. M. G. face to 
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face. Who was she ? She must certainly be 
good, and very nice for wanting a companion : 
it seemed ^o gentle, so kind of her. At home 
no one wanted any one. Every one could take 
care of themselves, and no feeling so weak as 
dependence, no longing so maudlin as that 
for society, no yearning for a friendly smile 
or for human sympathy was recognized for a 
moment. Each one lived in a world of his 
or her own. Its silence, its dreariness, its 
repressiveness, were now driving Rachel into 
this experiment ; for it was quite an exception 
that visitors enlivened the home atmosphere, 
and Rachel's walks and rides were generally 
taken with the dogs. And now to live and 
breathe and have her being more fully, 
she had, in the agonizing fluttering of her 
wings, been driven to advertise, and she 
had explained in print that she wanted to 
get away. In print!— rhow terrible! how 
compromising ! how binding ! Worse ! Mrs. 
M. G. had taken her at her word, and had 
summoned her to appear before her ! She 
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had said she would share expenses, for she 
had a liberal allowance, and in her rural isola- 
tion she had thought she could not be indebted 
to any one. Smiles, companionship, cheer- 
fulness, and enlivening conversation she would 
give to her utmost in return for a chaperon 
away from home ; but more than chaperonage 
she had thought she could not accept. She 
had pride also, had Rachel. Now, all sorts 
of fears haunted her with regard to the social 
position of Mrs. M. G. Was she poor? 
Sharp's Library was not in a squalid neigh- 
bourhood. Was she rich? That would be 
very nice, but if so, how was Rachel to share 
all expenses ? Was she old ? Rachel's heart 
went out to the possible forlorn widow; but, 
on the other hand, she might be full of fads 
and very cross. Was she young? They 
would be like two sisters ; Rachel would 
comfort and amuse her. She must be young. 
As for her social position? Ah! who was 
she? This was dreadful. Rachel began to 
look at herself in the glass : would Mrs. 
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M. G. be likely to take a fancy to her ? Tall, 
slim, with fair hair, and fine melting eyes, 
that changed from grave to gay a hundred 
times a minute when she was talking, Rachel 
was the adored of all the old ladies in the 
neighbourhood. Would one more old lady 
be added to the list ? However, Mrs. M. G. 
wanted to see her, and Rachel, feeling com- 
promised and tortured, thought she would 
play her a little trick. 

"I. O. would be delighted to come," she 
wrote ; " but she was at present staying in the 
country, and before she undertook the journey 
to London, she would wish to know what sort 
of companion Mrs. M. G. might desire, and 
that she might not have the journey entirely 
uselessly. She wished to know also whither 
she should come, and she added mischievously, 
did Mrs. M. G. think Sharp's Library would 
be a good place at which to settle prelimi- 
naries? If so, she would take advantage 
of it!" 

By the time the answer came, Eric Stirling 
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and all the guests had left Oldham Priory, 
the pricks and stings of the family-torturers 
were felt more forcibly than ever, and Rachel 
was all eagerness to put herself under Mrs. 
M. G.'s wing, or indeed to risk experi- 
menting the shelter of any wing at all, so that 
it were not the home-wing. 

Mrs. M. G. answered, that " of course she 
should like somebody young and cheerful as 
a companion, and that the sooner I. O. could 
come to — Hill Street she thought it would 
be better for both of them. — Hill Street 
was her house," she added. 

" Mrs. M. G. thinks me rather a fool," 
thought Rachel to herself. So Rachel — alas ! 
for feminine curiosity — thinking she would at 
least see to the end of the adventure, and 
thinking she must at all events find out who 
Mrs. M. G. was, made an appointment to 
come to Hill Street at one o'clock on a 
certain day, and taking her maid with her, 
she went up to town. 

Eve tasted the apple and sinned. What 
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sins and subterfuges does not that fatal 
curiosity entail upon us? Rachel told a 
story to begin with. She must, she said, go 
to town to try on a new habit. Could she 
expect Mrs. M. G. or herself to prosper after 
that? Yet, in society, we tell stories every 
day — even two or three times a day — about 
being glad to see each other, or about liking 
to have lunch or dinner with each other, when 
all the while we hate it, and yet we expect 
to prosper, and moreover we do prosper. 
Nay ! the wickedest are often the cleverest, 
and so, seemingly, such is the contrariety of 
things, they prosper best. 

Rachel dismissed her maid long before she 
got to Hill Street, and then walked alone, 
feeling like some guilty thing, and quite over- 
whelmed with the weight of her conscience 
and of her misdoings, through the streets to 
the house indicated. Every carriage she met 
she fancied must belong to her ponderous 
aunt, old Lady Middlesex, as sharp as a 
needle, but as unwieldy as a whale. Now it 
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was the horses she thought she recognized, 
BOW it was the coachman: she forgot there 
are myriads of black carriage-horses and 
myriads of be-wigged coachmen in London : 
then she fancied it was her uncle, Lord 
Ernest Hylton, sunning himself on the other 
side of the street ; and, as she walked, 
she began to frame excuses in her mind, if 
she should be accosted, for walking there at 
all. At last she reached the door : a smart, 
newly painted, dark-green door, with a fan- 
tastic brass knocker, and the number painted 
all awry, as the fashion is now-a-days, for the 
world is getting old, and it wants to recall 
the past and the days of Albert Durer. After 
all, it is but a bad imitation of youth : the 
sparkling liquid brings a bright flush to our 
cheeeks and the light jest to our lips ; but we 
are not the younger for all that, and the freaks 
of fancy to which we then yield, whether it is 
curious architecture or numbers all askew, are 
but the bad imitations after all, and the 
painter's hand may have been misled by the 
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generous draught he has quaflFed, which has 
permeated his system, rather than by the rigid 
sense of true art which has penetrated his 
soul. Flowers shone in every window, green 
were the shutter-blinds, prosperity seemed to 
breathe from every crevice of the house. 
Rachel trembled lest any passing relative or 
friend should see her standing there ; she was 
still ignorant of its social position, and of 
that of its mistress. 

" Is your mistress at home ? " asked she of 
the soberly-clothed servant who opened the 
door. 

Search the Blue Book from beginning to 
end, hunt among the Montagues and the 
Gibsons, the Guys, Gyes, Gwynnes, the Gut- 
teridges, Gumeys, Grubbes, Griggs, Gribbles, 
and Greens as she might, she could find no 
one with any pretensions to these initials 
residing in the house in Hill Street. 

" Yes, miss," said the sober-coloured 
domestic, eyeing Rachel so suspiciously that 
she positively felt guilty. 
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The door closed behind them, and Rachel 
followed the man upstairs. The house was 
very dark, but there was furniture every- 
where. Ferns in the recesses looked like 
funiiture, brackets on the walls, lamps hang- 
ing in every possible and impossible place, to 
the imminent peril of whatever small amount 
of brain power visitors might possess, — panel- 
ling (stamped) on the walls, — you saw it was 
all furniture. A human being feels a nonen- 
tity and a mere nothing in the midst of so 
much furniture. 

The drawing-room was like a beautiful 
woman in her dressing-gown : the walls were 
covered with fluted chintz, and there were 
mirrors everywhere, saying as plainly as 
possible. Look at me ! Look at me ! Cre- 
tonne is charming for a bed-room, perhaps 
for a boudoir; for the drawing-room, if we 
must have soft material, it should be satin. 
There was china in profusion, and flowers in 
profusion, and the light from the staring 
street came in softly subdued, as it should 
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come, into the presence of beauty, through 
the fine pink threads of filmy curtains. 
Spiders spread their webs so artistically to 
catch unwary flies ! 

"Mrs, Hamilton will be in directly," said 
the servant, and left Rachel Sinclair in 
possession. 

There was even an old letter lying on the 
table directed to Mrs. M, G. Hamilton. 
Rachel laughed at her own simplicity. Mrs. 
Hamilton had not chosen to give her name, 
any more than Rachel herself. The only 
thing was, Rachel had meant to keep up her 
false initials; she would see what Mrs. 
Hamilton intended. 

She was a long time coming. Rachel 
walked all round the rooms, searched this, 
examined that, felt ill-bred, stared out of 
window, carefully raised the pink curtains, 
studied the * Morning Post,' finally found Miss 
Broughton's curiously-bound novel ' Second 
Thoughts,' which was just out — and suc- 
cumbed to it. 
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There was the rustle of a dress, a little fair 
woman with fuzzy hair was advancing to- 
wards her, a pair of very bright eyes were 
beaming upon her, and 'Rachel started to her 
feet. Mrs. M. G. and I. 0. were facing 
each other. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TWO STORIES. 



" Mrs. M. G. ? " stammered Rachel, as she 
towered down upon her little hostess. 

" Yes," said the other, blushing visibly. 
"I. O. ? " she questioned, hesitating also. 

Rachel bowed rather than affirmed. 

Each [stood upon her dignity, neither liked 
to laugh, and both were greatly interested. 
They sat down a long way off from each 
other, and conversed for a moment about the 
weather while they took stock of each other's 
outward appearance. They were both very 
agreeably surprised. Each had been haunted 
by a terror of needy squalor, of at least great 
personal ugliness, of somewhat advanced age, 
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of something repulsive. As they looked, 
they felt immensely relieved. They began to 
smile ; they even sympathized. Rachel felt 
no longer afraid, and Mrs. M. G. was very 
much astonished. Why did either of them 
want a companion? What strange circum- 
stances had brought either of them to this 
pass ? Rachel felt inclined to patronize Mrs. 
M. G. 

" So you want a companion ? " 

There was a long pause. 

" You live in Kent ? " asked Mrs. M. G. 

" Yes." 

*' Near Canterbury?" 

"Eh? oh, no!" 

Mrs. M. G. traced the pattern of 'the 
carpet with her parasol. 

" Yes," she said, suddenly. '* I do want a 
companion. It is rather difficult to tell one's 
own story, but I hate being alone. I am 
very shy, and cannot bear going out by my- 
self. I fancy every one is staring. I get 
full of strange ideas if I stay always by 
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myself. I must have some one to live with 
me. I must be able to go out ; this sort of 
life is bad for me." 

" Tell me your story. How is it that you 
are so alone?" asked Rachel kindly. The 
stronger nature was already asserting itself 
over the weaker one. 

" You want to know all about me ? You 
are interested ? " 

" Yes." 

Rachel was watching her curiously. She 
was beginning to think that Mrs. M. G. was 
odd. She was certainly, to begin wijth, rather 
impulsive than very distinguished in her 
manner. 

Mrs. M. G. threw off her very small hat, 
and divested herself of a grey jacket trimmed 
heavily with beads and braid, showing a very 
well-developed figure tightly encased in a 
dark cardinal satin. Again, Rachel felt 
jealous about sharing the expenses. 

Mrs. M. G. wheeled a low chair close to 
I. O.and began her story ; 
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^' I am an American." 

Rachel bowed her head ; she had half 
guessed it abeady. 

" You see my home is in South Carolina, 
but I do not care about it. Mv mother was 
devoted to England, and brought us over 
when we were children. Two or three times 
we came, and the third time, when I was 
seventeen, I married Mr. Hamilton." 

" What Mr. Hamilton ? " 
George Hamilton." 
Oh." 

Rachel was no wiser. 

" He was very rich, about six-and-thirty, 
very good-looking, and very devoted to me." 

" So you were very happy ? " 

" No ! I was very unhappy ! Oh ! my 
dear, that man's temper, and his jealousy, 
and his cruelty — oh ! be very careful who you 
marry." 

" Yes." 

" He led me a terrible life. He was very 
clever too, knew something of everything, and 
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soon found I knew nothing of anything. He 
got tired of me, till he got jealous, and then, 
tyrant-like, began to think he cared. How- 
ever, afterwards he said I wasn't to blame, and 
proved ^it by leaving me all his money when 
he died." 

" Oh ! when he died ? " 

"Yes. However, his people never would 
have anything to do with me." 

" Why ? " 

" They thought his jealousy justifiable, but 
I am sure it was not. He used to leave me 
alone and neglect me, because, he said, there 
was nothing in me. Other people said there 
was. He was angry at their superior pene- 
tration, and visited his anger on poor me by 
pretending to make out that he was jealous, 
though if he thought me so stupid I don't see 
why it mattered." 

" And then he died ? " 

"Yes." 

She shuddered, and a silence fell on the 
gay room with the words. 
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" It was dreadful." 

" Can you tell me ? Does it pain you too 
much ? " 

" No ! oh no 1 It was two years ago. 
We were abroad. We always were abroad 
or hunting : he never could be still unless he 
was hunting. If anything happened to the 
hunters, or the season came to an end, we 
went off somewhere. Movement was the 
panacea." 

She stopped, and Rachel did not like to 
hurry her. 

** He used to get strangely excited ; he 
used to drink more than was good for him. 
People said — ^his people especially — that that 
was because I was stupid and knew nothing ; 
but that was not my fault ; he should have 
taught me, or mother should, or some one. 
I was restless and dull, I dare say, often — 
especially when he was cross. It is terrible 
to be dull. Besides, he knew I knew nothing 
before he married me, for I told him so, and 
he said that was all the better. However. . ." 
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"He died?" 

'* Yes. It was so terrible. He was more 
jealous than usual, as it happened. It was in 
Switzerland, and he was jealous of a dear 
kind delightful man who was staying in the 
same hotel as we were, who I was helping 
with his French (for I do know that), and he 
went away in a passion. He had been 
jealous a little time before of a German 
Professor, but he had seen the folly of that, 
for the German Professor told him in con- 
fidence I was a delicious little fool, but really 
too foolish ; then we had made it up, and he 
had altered his will, and left everything to 
me, and he told me so. But then that day 
he left me in a passion, jealous again, and I 
suppose to work it off he went up a mountain. 
O — ^h ! he must have came down much faster 

than he went up : it was terrible. They sent 
for me, and the master of the hotel tried to 
break it gently. Of course he did not, and 
then I and that nice man to whom I was 
teaching French went off to him. ..." 
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"Not together?'' 

" Yes ; of course we did. And we found 
him, oh I dreadfully hurt, and he took my 
hand when I put mine in his, and he said or 
rather breathed, *I forgive you.' Forgive 
me ! — such nonsense ! — why, I had to forgive 
him his airs, and that was what I meant when 
I put my hand in his. But I — well ! — ^well, it 
was too late. I could not teach him then. 
I — oh ! it was very dreadful ! I was quite 
shattered. They carried me back to the 
hotel; I might have been dead too, for I 
looked like it. But there was the funeral — 
and I had a very grand one. I vdshed to do it 
all right, you know, notwithstanding all his 
bad behaviour, because, for appearances you 
know, and when a man's dead, there is no 
more to be said." 

" And since then ? " 

" Since then I have been nearly mad 
with dullness. You must save me from 
it!" 

Rachel felt rather overwhelmed. 
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"And the nice man whom you taught 
French ? " 

*' I see him sometimes. I have my hus- 
band's men friends too in plenty — plenty of 
them. But I want a woman friend." 

Rachel positively felt her eyes filling. 

"And your story?" asked Mrs. M. G. 
anxiously. " You must tell me now." 

"I am dull at home. I have been very 
much worried. It has made me ill and 
nervous. I want to get away." 

" Ck)me to me." 



CHAPTER V. 



NEGOTIATIONS. 



Dullness is a terrible thing. It is like 
a slimy serpent that creeps and glides and 
twines itself into a life, and injects its poison 
insidiously and continuously, till the victim is 
maddened and consumed. " Dying of dull- 
ness " is an expression, but contains a truth. 
Some pass it by with derision : " Why is she 
dull ? I am not dull ! '' It is that the soul 
wants nourishment, not merely that the mind 
wants occupation and the body exercise. It 
becomes a disease, a poison ; one complains 
of one knows not what ; one is sore all oyer, 
and one can find no cure. There is strength, 
but one feels that it cannot be used ; there is 
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energy, but it suffocates one. It is having 
talent, with no means to employ it ; it is hav- 
ing life, but it is stagnating. It is creeping 
decay ; it is a struggle with death ; but life 
is fettered, and death gains ground every 
moment. The sounds of the busy unattain- 
able world about one irritate the sore ; voices 
in the distance are but echoes of one's own 
yearnings ; even Nature, in her multiform 
varieties, in her vivacity, in her soothing 
sounds of consolation, is passed by unheeded ; 
she even jars in her indifference at our stulti- 
fication. She is so prepossessed about her 
own affairs ; her activity and her reposeful 
majesty are alike insults to our sharp suffering. 

Man must have some object in life ; whether 
it be mere money-grubbing, and piling coin 
upon coin ; or whether it be ambition in some 
worthier cause ; he must have a standard to 
strain after, an aim to reach, a harbour to 
steer for. 

And for women ? For them it is even more 
necessary : in that they have less self-reliance. 
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are more dependent on externals, and have 
even much more difficulty in finding objects 
towards which to direct their lives, and many 
more obstacles against attaining them when 
found, than men have. How feverish, how 
passionate is the longing to fill their lives! 
— how forced the inactivity ! — ^nd alas ! how 
worthless often is the fruit when found, and 
how bitter the taste as it melts between their 
parched lips ! 

** Come to me," had said one dull woman 
to the other. 

And that other had first turned the invita- 
tion over in her mind, and then, figuratively, 
had stretched out her loving sisterly arms, 
moved by that forlorn cry of compassion that 
had burst from a deep self-yearning, and had 
thought that in the work that was coming for 
her to do she should find her own consolation. 

Strange ! Rachel saw all that was wrong 
in Mrs. Hamilton's life, saw much that might 
be put right, saw how it might be made noble, 
interesting, worthy, how existence might be 
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transformed into life; but when she looked 
at her own dull case, she could not sort the 
tangled skein, or set it in order at all. Not 
that I do not mean that Rachel is not a 
victim at this part of the story, — a victim to 
circumstance, and to the bitterness of her 
brother and sister-in-law, — and that if she 
could have had the ordering of her individual 
life, and could have set herself in a more 
independent sphere, she would have made her 
existence nobler and better; but still, that 
notwithstanding, it was a case of the mote 
and the beam. She thought she could easily, 
she thought it was incumbent upon her to 
set to work to remove that mote from Mrs. 
Hamilton's path ; the beam in her own, she 
thought, no effort of hers could ever stir. 

" Come to me." 

She dreamed of a noble example, of 
enlightened intellectual converse, of artistic 
aspirations, begun by small seed sown at 
odd moments ; she dreamed of self-sacrifice, 
preached, as it were, casually; she dreamed 
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of showing how our life is not given us for 
ourselves. 

" I will come," she had said. 

Then had come that question of sharing 
expenses. Rachel's pride far overtopped that 
of Mrs. Hamilton, so that she could accept 
nothing from her ; but her poverty set her low 
creeping at her feet. This much, however, 
Rachel maintained, that she would necessarily 
cost her nothing, that she would pay for her 
keep and for that of her maid. As for 
luxuries, such as carriages and coachmen, 
theatres and operas, she could not herself 
afford them ; but if it were necessary for 
Mrs. Hamilton to have her companionship, 
and liked to bestow such luxuries upon her, 
she would accept them. 

" And what is your direction and your 
name ? " asked Mrs. Hamilton. " You have 
not told me yet. I. 0. is what ? " 

"Isabella Osborne," said Rachel, "is the 
name I meant to take. My real name is 
Rachel Sinclair, but call me Miss Osborne." 

VOL. I. F 
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The other promised; and then Rachel 
explained her position more fully, and was 
perhaps a little vexed to find Mrs. Hamilton 
much elated at the fact that her future com- 
panion was nearly related to the nobles of 
the land. 

" And what did M. G. mean ? " asked 
Rachel, smiling. 

"My late husband's Christian names — 
Montague George." 

Rachel blushed. Mrs. M. G. and she had 
both played at deceit; but she had herself 
been most in fault, for while Mrs. M. G. had 
some right to the initials she had used, 
Rachel was far away from all truth in the 
letters she had abused. 

Rachel Sinclair returned home wondering 
what would be the sequel to her story. She 
resolved to say nothing at home, not even to 
her mother, of the manner of her introduction 
to Mrs. Hamilton. Lady Caroline would 
think the end of the world had certainly come. 

She had recourse to a deep-laid plot. It 
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is told in a few words. She wrote to her 
aunt, Lady Middlesex, informing that estim- 
able lady that she really must come to town 
for two days' shopping, and that she should 
like to stay with her. Lady Middlesex replied 
that Rachel was certainly mad to wish to 
spend her money on clothes, which would 
waste all their sweetness on the desert air of 
Oldham Priory; but that if she must come 
and buy them, she must. Then Lady Mid- 
dlesex was asked if she would mind giving 
luncheon at her house in Grosvenor Square 

to a friend of Rachel's, a Mrs. Hamilton, " a 
dear little woman, for whom Rachel had a 
great affection." Lady Middlesex thought it 
was only for once, and that it would not be a 
case of cut-and-come-again. 

So it happened, that about ten days after 
their first meeting in Hill Street, Mrs. M. G. 
and L O. met again under Lady Middlesex's 
eagle eye in Grosvenor Square. 

Lady Middlesex represented that portion of 
society which rests securely on its own right 

F 2 
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to be appreciated, without consulting its merit. 
She was large in person, and large-hearted ; 
her clothes seemed too large for all possible 
requirements ; they, at least, allowed a large 
margin. She was clever, satirical, inde- 
pendent, public-spirited, and when she liked 
any one, very kind and self-sacrificing ; still 
she was a person of strong likes and dislikes, 
and of many rather curious and very strongly- 
defined prejudices. 

Rachel had described Mrs. Hamilton as a 
" little widow, who did not go out much,'' 
and Lady Middlesex prepared herself to be 
confronted with a harmony in black and 
white, yards and yards of folded crape, and 
white weepers ; weeds, and many other out- 
ward signs of grief. Lady Middlesex felt hot 
and bored at the idea, but composed her face 
in resigned sympathy. 

The door opened, and the extremely tall, 
slim, respectable-looking butler announced — 

" Mrs. Hamilton." 

Lady Middlesex's well-composed face lost 
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its equilibrium. To her immeasurable sur- 
prise, she found herself stammering, blushing, 
standing up with a vivid sense of displeasure, 
of which she could not distinctly tell the 
cause, and ultimately knew she was beaming 
down suspiciously on a little fussy, fair thing 
with a pair of large bright eyes, and that she 
was, in a truly maternal fashion, holding the 
hand of this little fussy, fair thing, who was all 
the time talking very fast, about nothing at all. 

Why was Lady Middlesex put out ? Was 
it that Mrs. Hamilton's gown was so rich and 
so rare, and so well-fitting? Was it that 
Mrs. Hamilton looked so imperiously bright 
and happy, so unlike Lady Middlesex's idea 
of a widow? There was discord somewhere ! 
And yet the idea of the weepers had been 
distasteful ! Alas ! we always want what we 
have not got ! 

Lady Middlesex sat down with a sigh, 
motioning Mrs. Hamilton to another seat, with 
another scarcely audible respiratory movement. 

" If only she had been at all like a widow. 
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Lady Middlesex could have been so civil, so 
sympathetic." 

Then Rachel came in, and Lady Middlesex 
restrained all outward demonstrations of dis- 
content. She was Rachel's friend ; she liked 
to be kind to her niece ; and she would pretend 
to be pleased with herJ 

" Where did you two meet ? " asked Lady 
Middlesex, when the greetings had subsided. 

Rachel looked straight across at her little 
widow, for she had sat herself down on the 
other side of the table, and a guilty flush 
overspread her countenance, while there was an 
utterly startled look in her eyes. 

As for Mrs. Hamilton, she darted one swift 
glance across at Rachel, and, her eyes finding 
no comfort, sought the carpet. She was 
disgusted, and her face plainly said, " I 
thought you would have explained all that 
before I came/' 

" Have you known each other long ? " asked 
Lady Middlesex in a louder and slightly 
irritated tone. 
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" We met at my house in Hill Street, Lady 
Middlesex/' said Mrs. Hamilton then, in a 
soft tone, with a little merry laugh, and 
slightly leaning towards Rachel, as much as to 
say : '* I leave you to go on with it as you 
like/' 

" Indeed ! who took you there, Rachel ? " 

"You will laugh. Aunt Elizabeth," said 
Rachel, feeling she must really explain some- 
how, and determining within herself that she 
would afterwards win her aunt over to see 
Mrs. Hamilton with her eyes, and to hear her 
story with her ears ; " but I went by myself 
about an advertisement/' 

" Oh ! an advertisement I and you went by 
yourself! Some servant, I suppose ? " 

" That sort of thing ! " and Rachel's lip 
curled. 

Her prosperous aunt had no notion of the 
misery she had suffered, or how she had 
wanted a roof over her head, and she was too 
proud to tell her. Some day Herbert would 
be punished. 
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" And did the servant do ? " 

"We — no; it is not settled yet — that 



is—" 



Mrs. Hamilton saw Lady Middlesex knew 
nothing at all. She was half sorry for Rachel, 
at the same time that she was half angry with 
her for not having explained some of her 
magnificent intentions towards herself, for she 
did mean to be very magnificent to her. And 
she would like the family to be grateful.: she 
had a sort of idea there was a Duchess who 
was no distant connection. 

" And so the housemaid did not do ? " 
" Eh ? oh no, Lady Middlesex.'' 
" But how romantic ! I don't mean the 
housemaid, but your way of meeting. By the 
way, Rachel, your mother does not want a 
kitchenmaid, does she ? I have such a first- 
rate girl I should like her to take. Will you 
remember it ? " 

" Yes, certainly, Aunt Elizabeth." 
" And you know my ' Christian Young 
Women's Home Association ' place is first-rate. 
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If you do still want a housemaid, or indeed 
anjrthing, do tell me, for I am so glad to get 
them situations. It is folly your advertising, 
when I am the active patroness of such an 
association as that. And so, then, you two 
took a fancy to each other ? " 

They both smiled. 

" How curious," mused Lady Middlesex, as 
she contemplated the contrasts inquisitively, 
moving her bracelet up and down her wrist 
absently. It was a way she had. 

The luncheon was announced. 

" I think the house wants brightness," 
whispered Mrs. Hamilton to Rachel as they 
went down the stairs together. 

Yet, in reality, what annoyed her was the 
air of substance and 'comfort, the lack of all 
pretension and eflfort, about it, which was so 
marked in her own model residence. 

" I shall ask you to come and stay with me 
when we have got to about the middle of 
luncheon," said Mrs. Hamilton, in an under- 
tone to Rachel, as she half turned with a 
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sudden coquettish pirouette on the lowest step 
of the stairs. 

" Yes, as you say, short dresses are the most 
comfortable," answered Lady Middlesex, mis- 
taking her words ; " but I don't think they do 
for an old lady, so I sweep the floor all day 
still." 

" I think all dress is so comfortable now," 
said Rachel, as they sat down. " One can 
wear just what one likes, and it is sure to be 

all right." 

"Oh, do you think so?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamilton. " I am always morbidly 
aware that whatever I have got on is all 
wrong." 

'' I don't think dress is at all comfortable 
now, Rachel," said her aunt, rather severely. 
"I am sure those tight dresses cannot be 
comfortable, for people can neither sit down 
nor walk in them. They are like short swad- 
dling clothes, and are meant to prevent move- 
ment. And I am sure those shoulder-straps 
young women wear now are as indecent as 
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' the skirts, though we cannot accuse them of 
any hypocrisy at least, for they do not profess 
to conceal or to clothe, as I suppose the skirts 
do profess." 

The tall, slim butler looked as if he entirely 
agreed with her ladyship. 

" It is the fault of the dressmakers, I 
suppose," ventured Rachel. 

" I think, however, that people do dress 
much better than they used, and that the 
dressmakers consider us individually as to 
colour and form much more than formerly," 
said the widow. 

" They show you ofip better, you mean ? " 

"Well, if we have any good points, why 
should they not be shown off? " 

The butler looked shocked, and Rachel 
smiled. 

It was when the servants had left the room, 
and Mrs. Hamilton had rattled, on some time 
about an expedition she had made to the 
Alexandra Palace, and some adventures which 
had befallen her there, that she .said, munching 
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a biscuit casually, as she looked across at 

Rachel : 

*' Well, and when are you coming to stay 

with me?" 

The colour rushed into Rachel's face, and 

Lady Middlesex leaned forward surprised, 

listening for her answer. 

" When would you like me to come ? " 

" I am ready now — to-day." 

" I must ask for leave from home." 

" Lady .Middlesex will give you leave, will 

she not ? " 

" I ? I have nothing to do with it. Caro- 
line is very particular. But if it is j ust for a 
day or two — " 

'^ Oh, a little longer than that ! " exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamilton ; and then she went on hur- 
riedly, " I am so dull by myself, Lady Middle- 
sex. If you only knew — the evenings ; oh, 
those evenings — and then it does hurt me so to 
see other people happy together, that I don't 
care to go out much. I cannot bear much. 
Oh, Lady Middlesex, if you only knew ..." 
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" I do know/' said Lady Middlesex, sud- 
denly touched and looking down. Old 
memories were crowding round her. " I do 
know, for I have felt it all myself." 

There were tears in the eyes of the large- 
hearted woman. 

" What do you think, Rachel ? You might 
h^lp her ? You might do her good ? " 

" I really think that perhaps I might. Aunt 
Elizabeth." 

"And we would have such fun together, 
and we would go to the play and the opera, 
and I am very fond of driving, and — and I 
know such heaps of men." 

Lady Middlesex stared, and she made a 
sign to adjourn the meeting. 

" So you will come and keep me 
company ? " 

*' Yes, I will come — next week." 

Upstairs, Lady Middlesex got out her 
worsted work, and listened to the talk of the 
young people. 

Rachel was very quiet, for she knew her 
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aunt was not so far away or so wanting in 
interest as she seemed ; and she felt a little 
nervous as Mrs. Hamilton skimmed lightly 
from general talk to gossip about individuals, 
as she now praised some ' frisky matron ' 
whom Lady Middlesex had long abhorred, and 
candidly said, " I like her," or as she laughed 
disrespectfully at some model member of 
society, whom Rachel had been taught to 

honour. 

Rachel had spoken of her as a quiet little 
widow, who knew no one, and did not go 
out much. This hardly sounded vraisembU 

able. 

" Mrs. Hamilton's carriage," said the slim 
butler, who had opened the door noiselessly. 

" She is a clever little fool," said Lady 
Middlesex, when, after many adieus, she had 

departed. 

" What do you mean, Aunt Elizabeth ? " 
" She is clever enough to get her own way, 

but too foolish to stop to consider the world's 

opinion of her in having it." 
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" I should think I might go and stay with 
her ? " ': 

" Oh, just for a week, perhaps, while you see I 

the Academy and the sights. That will not 
hurt, and may amuse you." 

But if Rachel went at all, she did not mean 
it to be for a day or two's sight-seeing. 



CHAPTER VI. 



AN EXPERIMENT. 



Lady Middlesex was treated with a great 
deal of consideration by the world in general, 
and by every member of her family in par- 
ticular. She had a quick eye, a sharp tongue, 
and a kind heart withal; if she was feared, 
she was also loved. Her opinion was re- 
spected ; her truth of purpose was trusted. 

When therefore Rachel said that Lady 
Middlesex had had Mrs. Hamilton to lunch, 
and had said Rachel might go and stay with 
her, no one thought of raising one shadow of 
objection. Lady Caroline fell in with the 
plan at once. 

" Elizabeth has seen her, has entertained 
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her, likes her. Go by all means. It is very 
dull here, you may get some amusement." 

In truth, poor lady, amid all the conflicting 
elements at Oldham Priory, she was glad to 
reduce them by one. Rachel's righteousness 
and love of honesty were decidedly awkward 
where neither righteousness nor honesty existed. 
It was the reign of Fraud and Guile, and it 
was easier for Lady Caroline, who was getting 
old, to fall down and worship success. She 
found it tiresome to have her devotions inter- 
rupted. She preferred to shut her eyes and 
ears, and, as the Americans say, * to let things 
slide.' 

Herbert had told her Rachel was ' a mon- 
strous bore,' and Lady Caroline began to think 
what he said might be true. At least, let 
somebody reign ; she did not much care who 
did ; and whoever reigned should have her 
homage. But, the homage given, she would 
rather it were not interfered with. * It was 
easier for Herbert and Gertrude to reign, 
because they were only happy so, and were 

VOL. I. G 
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otherwise always fidgetting and discontented ; 
and they were two. Rachel was only one, was 
very merciful to her father and mother, pre- 
ferred to suffer herself rather than they should 
suffer; she had better go to the wall: and 
just now she had better go away ! 

Doubtless it was wrong of Rachel to say so 
little about her future hostess at home, doubt- 
less it was very wrong not to say that she 
herself doubted her own wisdom in going, 
and doubtless she was very wrong indeed not 
to say that Lady Middlesex had called Mrs. 
Hamilton ' a clever little fool/ 

Still she had the purpose to do good in her 
heart, and to ennoble the existence of another 
fellow-creature, while her own bitter and 
unhappy condition inspirited her, and over- 
ruled all her scruples. 

She stopped at the door in Hill Street, with 
her maid and her luggage : a very waif and 
stray on the world's high-way, knocking for 
admittance. 

There was an empty hansom cab waiting. 
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While she waited, a gentleman passed whom 
she knew. 

He raised his hat, and she thought he 
would pass on. He was a Mr. Brooke. But 
he stopped. 

" So you have come to London, Miss Sin- 
clair? I am so glad. And have you all 
taken this house for the season ? " 

" Oh, no ! I am only coming to stay with 
a friend I " 

" Oh I But you will stay all the season ? 
You will let us see you? Who is your 

friend ? May I come and call ? '' 

" Mrs. Hamilton is the name of my friend. 
Yes ; pray come and see me." 

He passed away, and Rachel coloured with 
annoyance. She had never thought much of 
Mr. Brooke, now she positively disliked him. 
Yet perhaps he had played, though uncon- 
sciously, that part of the true friend which 
consists in sounding the warning note, so 
disagreeable, when we are standing on the 
brink of some folly. She had meant to be 

G 2 
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Isabella Osborne. She began now to think 
it would not be possible. She had thought 
that with Mrs. Hamilton she would meet no 
one she knew ; but now she began to think 
that if she had had but one acquaintance in 
the world, he would have found her out 
somehow,, and have frustrated her plans. 
London society is so dreadfully quick at 
discovering a secret ! And a great wave of 
anger flooded her soul, as she sat there in her 
cab, against Herbert. She hated telling 
stories ; she hated all imposture ; she was 
full of pride and of proud independence ; and 
now this false position in which she found 
herself was owing to him, owing to the 
brother she had loved, till his falsehood had 
turned that love to bitterness. Truly his 
egoism had degraded her ; certainly his 
ambition imposed strange tasks, strange, un- 
natural weights on those about him. 

And then the servant appeared. Her maid 
fussed with her bag, talked about the boxes, 
and these, being taken ofi^, disappeared into 
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the back regions. Rachel was once more 
in the ' furniture-house.' 

" Would you walk in here for a moment ? " 
asked the butler, throwing open the dining- 
room door. " Mrs. Hamilton will see you in 
a few minutes." 

Rachel was surprised. 

Mrs. Hamilton usually made such a fuss 
about her. Was this to be Rachel's first 
experience as a ' companion ' ? 

Well ! she must be humble, and not expect 
to be first where she was certainly going to 
be number two. 

She wondered who was keeping the hansom 
waiting. She sat idly near the window, 
wondering what would befall her in this 
little house in Hill Street, and whether she 
should like it. 

At last she heard a door open, rapid foot- 
steps came down the stairs ; she looked up 
mechanically to see who would get into the 
hansom. 

" Why ! it is Eric Stirling I " 
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She said it aloud, so astonished was she : 
aud a multitude of thoughts thronged into 
her mind. Did he know she was here? 
Did Mrs. Hamilton know they were old 
friends? Was he a great friend of Mrs. 
Hamilton's? A feeling of displeasure took 
possession of Rachel. 

Just then the door opened, and in rushed 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

" Oh I my dear Miss Sinclair, I am quite 
too sorry to have kept you waiting — you of 
all people. It is so nice of you to have come 
so punctual ! Shall we go out for a drive ? 
But will you have some tea first ? There is 
some up-stairs. I had some one with me 
whom I thought you would not care to meet> 
so I fancied you had better wait a moment- 
You see the drawing-room is nearly done ; 
isn't it pretty ? " 

" Did Mrs. Hamilton want Rachel to think 
Eric Sterling was an upholsterer? or was Mrs. 
Hamilton so extremely particular that she did 
not think Colonel Stirling a nice acquaintance 
for Rachel ? " 
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" Here is the tea ? is that right ? Sweet 
enough ? " 

All the time Rachel was swallowing her 
tea, afterwards when changing her dress to 
something more suitable to Mrs. Hamilton's 
apparel than her own plain travelling dress, 
she was trying to allay the awkward suspicion 
that would creep into her mind. Was Mrs. 
Hamilton not going to trust her ? was she not 
truthful ? was there anything in her life that 
she would wish to hide ? Why should Mrs. 
Hamilton be so mysterious about her ac- 
quaintance with Colonel Stirling? why not 
say who had called? and why excuse her 
silence by such a bad excuse as to pretend to 
suppose that Rachel would rather not meet 
him? Eric Stirling was decidedly a smart 
man, asked everywhere, thought much of, and 
was as much scrambled for as are all agree- 
able young men of passable connection and 
some reputation for means. A mystery makes 
a bad beginning to a friendship ; a mis- 
understanding thus begun is so diflScult to 
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eradicate. Rachel had had neither presence 
of mind nor, seemingly, the opportunity to say 
that she also knew Colonel Stirling ; and now, 
seeing that Mrs. Hamilton seemed to wish to 
pass off her visitor as an upholsterer, it was 
too late. It was certainly awkward. 

They went for a drive in the park. 

(It is astonishing that to a certain class of 
persons the drive in the park constitutes the 
chief business of the day.) 

The horses were showy rather than swift, 
the servants were irreproachable, the day was 
lovely. 

The buzz and hum of life around her, the 
many carriages passing and repassing with 
their living freights, mostly laughing and 
happy, — or, at least, seeming so, — the bright 
smiles, nay, even the vanities and eccen- 
tricities of humanity, the park itself so gay 
and glistening with its flowers and sunshine, 
— all combined to stir RacheFs young blood 
within her, to make her forget her passing 
annoyance, and to persuade her, as she smiled 
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back on the smiling scene, that her lines had 
fallen at last in pleasant places, and that she 
might rest and be thankful- 
Mrs. Hamilton looked very pretty : she was 
like a big child, so innocent, so wayward, so 
infantile in her ways. She chatted away 
about a hundred nothings, chiefly about dress, 
and the refrain to most of her speeches was 
that she was ' so glad to have Rachel with her/ 
And then all at once, when they were nearly 
opposite the clock at Hyde Park Corner, she 
called to the coachman to stop ; and there 
they sat under their parasols, watching the 
equestrians, the lengthening shadows, and the 
world disporting itself on pleasure of one sort, 
or another bent. Rachel held her parasol 
very low : she remembered once w^hen she 
was driving through the park with Lady 
Middlesex, her aunt had said only improper 
people stayed at the comer in the evening. 

Young men came and young men went, 
and Mrs. Hamilton bowed and nodded, and 
smiled) and talked, and introduced Rachel to 
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all. There was Lord Silverton and Lord 
Vere, and Sir Frederick Racey and Mr. 
Hothouse, Prince Streletzky and Mr. Harri- 
son, of the great house of Harrison, not to 
mention many more; and to all Rachel was 
introduced as Miss Osborne. And then, 
comble de malheur, an arrival that brought the 
blood to her cheeks, and she turned her 
eyes this way and that, and looked every way 
for escape. Colonel Stirling was standing 
there. 

" How do you do ? " said Mrs. Hamilton, 
shaking hands with him. *' Taking an airing 
before dinner? Let me introduce Colonel 
Stirling— Miss Osborne." 

Eric Stirling's hat had been off and was 
put on again, his hand was half outstretched 
and then he drew it back again, coloured, 
and looked bewildered. 

And what did Rachel do? 

She too had been bewildered for a moment, 
but now she laughed — a wicked, mysterious, 
sibylline sort of laugh. Eric Stirling did 
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not laugh, neither did he speak to her ; he 
stood gravely there, looking on and listening, 
as she talked indifferently to those around her. 
A true friend, looking on coldly, gravely, and 
unsympathetically, when one is in a dilemma, 
is a very tiresome sort of spectator. 

" I like stopping here at this time," said 
Mrs. Hamilton, with her charming little 
frank smile; "there are so many of you 
about, and you are not in a hurry to move 
on. 

'^ As if we should ever be in a hurry when 
you are anjrwhere near," interrupted Lord 
Silverton. 

"You are just dawdling about till it is 
time to dress for dinner, and you like to stay 
out as long as possible to enjoy the evening." 

" And so do you." 

" Yes ; but I like to enjoy your society 
too." 

Several hats went off. 

" And you, Miss Osborne ? " 

'^ I think it is very pleasant," said Rachel, 
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blushing a little, for she was unaccustomed 
to this rather free and easy talk. 

" Is Miss Osborne staying with you ? " 
asked Sir Frederick Racey. 

" Yes, poor thing, she is ! — don't you pity 
her?" 

" No. I should think she is likely to 
have a very rosy time of it." 

" Rosy ? " echoed Lord Vere, laughing. 
" How do you mean ? Is she to be on the 
blush the whole time ? " 

" Do I say such dreadful things ? " asked 
Mrs. Hamilton, a little piqued. 

" No ; but perhaps your friends do." 

" I hope not," said Rachel seriously, with 
a slightly nervous tremor in her voice. 

"I hope not," echoed several of them, 
laughing. 

" Tell me who your friends are, and I will 
tell you who you are," said Eric Stirling in 
a warning tone. 

Rachel's eyes met his. It was very 
uncomfortable. 
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" That is very disagreeable," said Gertrude 
Hamilton. 

*•' It is an old saying," said he carelessly. 

" And as untrue as most old sayings are," 
said Mr. Hobhouse. 

" 1 think it is untrue," said Lord Silverton, 
as far as our London life goes. Half the 
fellows who join themselves on to us are 
not at all our friends, but yet we have to 
be seen about with them, and it is very hard 
if we are to be judged according to what 
they all do." 

" Yes," said Sir Frederick, " I don't see 
exactly how one is to shake them all off, like 
a Newfoundland dog coming out of a pond, 
and walk alone in the superiority of cleanli- 
ness and virtue." 

" Like a scarecrow," said Mrs. Hamilton. 

" One must be charitable," said Rachel. 

She looked shyly at Eric Stirling. 

"One must take the world as one finds 
it," said he, rather acrimoniously. 

" And believe nothing one hears." 
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" And do a kind action when we can," 
said Mrs. Hamilton, " and not care what the 
world says." 

A brougham passed slowly at that moment, 
and the painted face of an old harridan ap- 
peared at the window. 

" Oh ! there is that dreadful Mrs. 
Hamilton." 

It was heard distinctly by them all. Mrs. 
Hamilton coloured crimson and then turned 
pale. 

" So runs the world away," said Lord Vere, 
carelessly, looking after the brougham, but 
as though his words were a * propos of 
nothing. 

" By-the-by, there is a place in my opera- 
box to-night. Colonel Stirling would not 
come. Will you come, Lord Vere ? " 

" Cannot ; dining out" 

" Will you forgive a repentant sinner, Mrs. 
Hamilton? I have been thrown over and 
have no dinner-party to go to ; may I change 
my mind and come to the opera to-night ? " 
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" Certainly," said she, with genuine 
pleasure. " Miss Osborne and I will be 
delighted." 

" Miss Osborne does not say so." 

Rachel smiled. 

" I did not know my word for it was 
needed." 

Mrs. Hamilton looked almost suspiciously 
from one to the other. Was there some 
understanding between them ? 

" I will join you there. I asked a man 
to dine with me at the Club." 

" Very well ! So be it ! And now I 
think we had better go home. Dear me! 
look at this ! " 

Tliis was a furious horse, dashing along, 
splashing up the mud, and making it turn into 
a golden shower in the evening sunlight. It 
tore along, snorting and plunging ; the lady 
on its back had lost all control over it; 
people turned open-mouthed to look, people 
rose from their seats helplessly to stare, a 
groom or two seemed to think about stopping 
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it, ladies got out of the way, policemen put up 
their arms, and a gentleman here and there 
pretended to catch hold of the bridle. Many 
rode after it. The horse held on its course. 

Mrs. Hamilton's horses did not like it. 
They had been fidgetting for some time. 
Here was a legitimate cause for rebellion. 
They kicked and plunged and reared. Mrs. 
Hamilton screamed and grasped hold of 
Eachel. The horses grew unmanageable; 
one reared again, and getting entangled in 
the traces fell over ; the carriage swayed and 
fell over too. Rachel jumped out nimbly, 
but Mrs. Hamilton's dress was in her way, 
and she was imprisoned beneath. 

'' Oh ! I am killed ! my legs are broken ! 
They are, and I am dead ! " 

She screamed and became hysterical ; the 
gentlemen soon extricated her and had her 
safe, but a crowd had gathered. 

The horses were quiet enough then, 
ashamed of themselves, and frightened at 
what they had done. 
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Mrs. Hamilton held hysterically to Rachel, 
who was smiling and as calm as though it 
had been merely a joke. 

"Are you not frightened?" asked Lord 
Vere, who was watching her closely. 

" No. I am very seldom frightened at 
anything to do with horses. Look! they 
are much more frightened than we are." 

" That girl is a lady," said Mr. Harrison 
of the great house of Harrison. 

" Poor things ! " said Rachel, and she 
walked up to the animals' heads and patted 
them. They pricked their ears forward and 
bent their heads in answer to her caress. It 
was a pretty picture set in the long ray of 
glistening sunlight ; her hand looked so 
small as it rested on the animals' glossy 
coats ; her face was slightly flushed. The 
crowd was admiring her, and contrasted 
her favourably with her less strong-minded 
companion. 

" She is a thoroughbred un," said a coarse 
voice in the throng. 

VOL. I. H 
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It was some horn-handed mechanic, and 
Rachel could not forbear a smile. 

Lord Vere smiled too. 

A tall young man was looking on. 

" If that is not Miss Sinclair I am very 
much mistaken ; I did not know she was in 
London.*' 

"What Miss Sinclair?" asked his com- 
panion. 

"Lady Caroline's daughter. Of course 

it IS. 

He approached her. 

" How d'ye do, Miss Sinclair ; not hurt, I 
hope ? " 

A frightened glance and a frigid bow. 

Then she smiled. 

" Ah, you mistake ! I have heard I have 
a double — a — Miss Sinclair — ^you mistake.'' 

" Ten thousand pardons," said he, con- 
fused. " I hope you will pardon a feller." 

He smiled at his friends as he spoke. 

She bowed. 

" Poor Lord Bill ! " murmured she to her- 
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self; "he will think he has gone oflF his 
senses." 

She looked after him amused. 

But Lord Vere had overheard, and he 
could not make it out. 

" Shall we get into the carriage again, Mrs. 
Hamilton, and go home ? " asked Rachel. 

" Into that carriage again ? Oh ! it has 
broken my legs and killed me — what do you 
expect of me more ? " 

"The horses are quite quiet now, and we 
must get home somehow. Let the coachman 
take them for a turn first." 

So the coachman took them for a turn, and 
Mrs. Hamilton was at length persuaded to 
trust herself to them again to take her to 
Hill Street. 



H 2 



CHAPTER VIL 

UNJUSTIFIABLE INTERFERENCE. 

" I SAY, Bill/' said Lord Vere, overtaking 
Lord William Bingham, " who was that 
girl?" 

" Blest if I know ; I took her for some one 
else, it seems ; but it seems I don't know 
who I know. Is my nose in the centre of 
my face ? How are you, Stirling ? " 

He joined them, walking alongside. 

" I took her for a Miss Sinclair — awfully 
pretty girl — A 1 — whom I met at a country 
ball; but I don't know who this one is. 
She's awfully like ; and she must think me 
a fool." 

" She is no fool," said Lord Vere, thought- 
fully. 
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" What Miss Sinclair, Bill ? " asked Stir- 
ling. " Where did you meet her ? " 

" I don't know. At some country ball. 
She was first-class. I found her out ; I 
always do. I danced with her all night. 
How the fellows chaffed me ! " 

" Could she go ? " 

'^ Go ? I should think so." 

" T am not sure this girl isn't a fool tho'," 
said Eric Stirling. 

" What, this Miss Osborne ? " asked Lord 
Vere. " Why ? " 

" Fancy any girl coming to Mrs. Hamilton." 

"Why not?" said Lord Bill. 

" I mean any one who cares about their 
reputation." 

" Oh, come ! Bully for you — ^you of all 
people — Eric, to say so. Why you are there — 
when are you not there ? " 

" My dear fellow ..." stammered Eric. 

" But then, of course, you know all about 
it. If it isn't a good sort of place, you might 
give Miss What'^-her-name a hint." 
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" Am I a parson — or — what do you take 
me for ? " 

" You see it all depends what sort of young 
woman Miss What's-her-name is. She may 
like it." 

*' She looks as if she did," said Lord Bill. 

" I don't think she's what she seems," said 
Lord Vere. 

** I wish she wasn't so awfully like Miss 
Sinclair." 

'' Why ? " asked Eric. 

" I don't know." 

Presently he added between the puffs of his 
cigar : 

" I don't think I should like Miss Sinclair 
to be with Mrs. Hamilton." 

Eric Stirling frowned. 

The others laughed and clapped Lord Bill 
on the back. 

" Hard hit ; didn't I say so ? — oh, hard 

hit." 

" I don't know that there's any particular 
harm in Mrs. Hamilton," said Lord Singleton. 
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" She's just one of those little people who 
are always treading on the borderland between 
good and evil, that good may come," said 
Lord Vere. 

'^ For expediency such little people do evil." 

" Then they're awfully dangerous," said 
Lord Bill. "But I don't believe Mrs. 
Hamilton would do any harm. There's no 
better-hearted little woman living." 

" For all that, one does hear ..." said Lord 
Vere. 

" When doesn't one hear ? " broke out Eric 
Stirling impetuously. And so he left them 
abruptly. 

*' Good fellow, Eric, but hot-tempered," 
said Vere, looking after him, as he flipped the 
ashes from his cigar. 

Colonel Stirling dressed and dined, but 
even then, when going in to the Opera, he had 
not yet made up his mind how he should 
address Rachel, or what he should say to her. 
Should he ask her for her reasons for this 
freak, as an old friend ? Should he advise her 
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against it ? Should he, Mrs. Hamilton's friend, 
counsel her to leave Mrs. Hamilton ? Would 
the ladies compare notes over his words after- 
wards, and if so, what would his friends think 
of him? Should he ask Rachel carelessly, 
airily, casually, as a mere acquaintance might, 
how it was that he found her staying to-day 
with Mrs. Hamilton ? But then, he had 
known Rachel long and well, had stayed in 
her father's house often ; how, when he found 
her with a frisky acquaintance under a false 
name, could he ask about it airily? More- 
over, he was not careless about Rachel's 
fortunes or happiness. He liked her. At one 
time, nay, even more recently than that, it 
had been more than liking. She was his ideal 
woman. He thought of her much. He ad- 
mired her much. He approved of all she did, 
of all she thought. He liked her, as an un- 
married woman, more than any one else in 
the world. He did not like her family ; he 
was not sure there was much fortune to like. 
Moreover, he himself did not think of marry- 
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ing: domestic happiness was rather un- 
fashionable and slow, he thought. 

And Rachel, at one time — well ! — but a girl 
has her ideal too, and sometimes she lets her 
life wrap itself too closely round that ideal ; 
and then, when she finds herself to have 
worshipped mere wood and stone, or, when 
the god turns out to be very human, well ! — 
the sanctity of the teijiple is done away with, 
and it takes long to reinstate the culte once 
more. Rachel had thought herself worshipped ; 
she had too returned the apparent devotion, 
only with reality, and then, finding luke- 
warmth, cold-heartedness, she had retreated 
to a point of observation. Obsemng 
Colonel Stirling had occupied her for some 
months. 

It was curious that now, to-day, Eric 
Stirling felt more interested in her than he 
had felt for a long time. He was seeing her 
under a new phase. He had thought her so 
quiet, so good, so simple, so unworldly, he 
had reverenced her immensely ; now it was 
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another feeling. Although he had reverenced 
her, he had thought her something of a fool : 
now, he did not. Still, for the first time in 
her life, she was doing something of which he 
entirely disapproved, and yet he liked her 
better than ever. He was almost too much 
afraid of her now to find fault ; and yet a 
month ago he would have scolded her roundly 
without another thought. He had almost 
made up his mind to be thoroughly well-bred 
on this occasion, to call her Miss Osborne with 
a half-satirical intonation in his voice, and to 
take no further notice of it. 

"To think that she, my rustic goddess, 
should have come to Mrs. Hamilton's house,^ — 
to the very enemy's camp — quite by chance, is 
too curious a coincidence," said he to himself, 
as he walked to the well-known box. 

Truth is stranger than fiction! He had 
loved to keep his idols apart — one in London, 
for the season, and the other in the country, 
for Easter, and Whitsuntide, and such times 
when one must be away. How tiresome Fate 
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is to interfere so awkwardly with such pleasant 
arrangements. 

There they were — Mrs. Hamilton, Rachel, 
and Sir Frederick Racey sitting between them. 
How strange it was ! Sir Frederick moved at 
once and gave up his seat near Mrs. Hamilton 
to Eric. How unbearable ! * Eric particularly 
wanted to talk unheard to Rachel. But there 
was no help for it. They said a few words 
across, and then he had to devote himself to 
Mrs. Hamilton, to talk about the accident, and 
to condole with her, to admire her dress, to 
listen to the Opera, to point out this and that 
person to Mrs. Hamilton, to admire a pro- 
fessional beauty, and tell Mrs. Hamilton he 
admired her the most, and all the time he was 
straining his ears to catch what Sir Frederick 
Racey was saying to Rachel. He was so 
afraid these men might think they could talk 
to her, his rustic goddess, in the same way 
that they talked to Mrs. Hamilton and her 
friends. 

At last he was able to make a sign to 
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Racey, and when the second act was over, 
they changed places, as it were by chance, and 
he found himself by Rachel's side. 

The opera was the Barbiire. Laughter, 
gaiety, humour, were the order of the day. 

Rachel was in sympathy with it. Eric was 
not. 

" Isn't it delicious ? " 

He looked at her doubtfully. 

" There I How clever ! What a charming 
Barber ! " 

She seemed rapt. 

At last he caught her eye, and leaning 
towards her, he said angrily : 

" What madness is this ? " 

It was an accusation. Rachel flushed 
indignantly, and drew herself up. 

'' Madness ? " 

" Yes, madness : to come out in London of 
all places in the world, with a woman you 
don't know, under a name no one knows — and 
subject yourself to all sorts of things — it is 
madness." 
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" I call this unjustifiable interference." 

He was quite astonished. He had thought 
it his duty, but now when she put it so — 

" What right have you ? " she asked 
angrily. 

They stared on in dumb anger at the stage ; 
neither spoke, neither heard what was going 
on. Their heads throbbed, their hearts beat, 
their lives seemed to have come to a standstill. 
Each was sending away the other one's dearest 
friend. 

They said no more. The Opera ended, and 
they got up to go. 

There was the crush-room and' the crowd. 
Both talked without saying anything par- 
ticular, and without knowing what they said. 

Then he gave her his arm to lead her to 
the carriage. 

" I was so unhappy at home," said she 
almost humbly. 

She was not sure he heard. 

He said '' Good night." 

Mrs. Hamilton was looking at him. 
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Mrs. Hamilton held his hand a long time. 

" That is the nice Englishman to whom I 
taught French at Lucerne/' said she, as they 
drove off. 

" Oh ! " said Rachel. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

NO DECEPTION. 

" Did you knop^ Colonel Stirling before ? '* 
asked Mrs. Hamilton suddenly, the next day. 

" I ?— oh, no ! '' 

How very awkward ! 

Rachel had used the term " Unjustifiable 
interference " to him ; she had quarrelled with 
him ; now she had told a story about him j and 
she must ask for his co-operation in that story 
to give it the semblance of truth. 

'* I thought you did not seem to get on 
very well with him last night. He is rather 
dull/' 

What was Rachel to do ? 

"Oh, what a tiingled web we weave 
When once we labour to deceive ! " 
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And, as she said to herself, with an assump- 
tion of pride which she was far from feeling, 
the whole thing was ridiculous ! By a chain 
linking a set of infinitesimally small circum- 
stances, she, who had left home because 
dishonesty and falsehood throve and pros- 
pered there so luxuriantly, was now fostering 
the same ill weeds in another house. She 
had been too weak a viq^im. What was 
Eric Stirling to her, that she should tell a 
story about him ? What did it matter what 
he thought or cared? Had not everything 
approaching to a warm friendship long since 
been given up between them? Had not 
she long ago learnt that he was a gay de- 
ceiver, and therefore to her merely a casual, 
albeit an amusing, acquaintance, and a study 
for her ^intellect, when no more important 
study presented itself? Above all, was not this 
the man to whom Mrs. Hamilton had taught 
French at Lucerne ? And he had never told 
her. How many other women had taught 
him French, she wondered, and how many 
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other mangled remains of how many more 
husbands had he trotted out with the bereaved 
widows to see ? Did he and Mrs. Hamilton 
go on donkeys? Did he even push Mr. 
Hamilton over the precipice? What was 
Mr. Hamilton like ? 

So mused Rachel, and still she was no 
nearer the solution of all the problems that 
seemed to meet her at every turn. Who was 
she — Rachel Sinclair or Isabella Osborne ? — 
which was she to be ? Oh ! why had she been 
so foolish? What was there to be ashamed 
of ? She had been forced to leave her home ; 
she had meant to do nothing wrong — if any 
one had behaved badly, Herbert and his wife 
were the ones. If she went to a party with 
Mrs. Hamilton, was she to be Miss Osborne? 
— if she met Lady Middlesex, or her uncle, 
was she to be Rachel Sinclair ? 

Rachel nibbled the end of her pen and 
looked out into the street. The door opened, 
and in rushed Mrs. Hamilton, with her 
bonnet on and ready to go out. 

VOL. I. I 
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'* I have found out what to call you. 
Belle ! — for you are beautiful, and so it's no 
story ! Won't that do ? " and she kissed her 
for the first time. " What are you doing ? 
Writing home ? I am going shopping. I 
always go out shopping in the morning." 

The door closed on her, and Rachel sat 
down again to her correspondence. She had 
made up her mind to write a line to Eric 
Stirling to ask him not to say he knew her 
home or her «people, but it was so awkward ; 
she had been so angry with him the night 
before, and now it was dreadful to have to 
ask a favour. 

Yet if one tells a story, one thinks one 
must be consistent to it. 

There is nothing absolutely wrong in look- 
ing out of window; why had she not said at 
once that she had seen him jump into his 
hansom at the door? Why did she allow Mrs. 
Hamilton's mysterious manner to close her 
lips? Why had she been so over-cautious 
about her name ? Why had she lent herself so 
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far to fraud that she had allowed Mrs. 
Hamilton to introduce her even once as Miss 
Isabella Osborne? If she, Rachel Sinclair, 
had taken such a step as to come to Mrs. 
Hamilton as her companion, she ought to 
have strength to hold up her head as such, 
and to let the world see the action. She 
could not be always telling people they were 
mistaken ; she could not always be somebody's 
double ; she could not, she was sure, be an- 
nounced at some party as Miss Osborne, and 
there meet Lady Middlesex's astonished eyes. 

Now what should she do ? 

She had just told another story : she had 
told Mrs. Hamilton she had not known Eric 
Stirling before : she must ask him at least 
not to betray her just yet ... to give her 
time . . . 

" Dear Colonel Stirling," . . . 

She wrote it slowly and reluctantly. 

She jumped up, throwing her pen down. 

" I declare I am so angry with him, I am 
inclined not to notice him or to care. I will 

I 2 
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not speak to him. I will not answer his 
questioning looks. I will insist that I am 
Isabella Osborne . . . She taught him 
French at Lucerne . . ." 

She pictured them sitting on a sofa toge- 
ther, poring over a thumbed grammar — "and 
they conjugated verbs — faime, tu aimes — ^how 
dreadful! II aime — worse. Nbm aimons — 
oh ! . . . and they looked out of window, at the 
lake, and the mountains, and the sunhght, and 
Mr. Hamilton was walking to his death over 
his precipice. No ! I will not write to him/' 

She stood looking at herself in one of the 
many mirrors in Mrs. Hamilton's drawing- 
room, and yet she did not see herself, for her 
thoughts were far away. 

A softer feehng stole over her. 

" And yet it is some time ago, and he has 
been always very kind to me. He has been 
always my friend . . . my best friend." 

She stood silent and motionless for some 
time; a sound like a door opening in the 
inner room roused her from her reverie. 
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" I have been wrong," said she aloud and 
decidedly, and turned from her self-contem- 
plation to face Eric Stirling, who stood 
smiling beneath the archway that divided the 
drawing-rooms. 

A feeling like anger returned, she knew not 
why. 

" Mrs. Hamilton is out," said she. 

*' I know. She always goes out at this 
hour. That is why I came." 

'' How did you get in ? " 

" By the street door, and the staircase." 

^' I did not hear you," said she, much 
more humbly. 

'' You were so busy," said he, waving his 
hand towards the mirror. 

Rachel laughed. The accusation was too 
false to make her angry. 

*' You were saying," said he, " when I 
came in, that you had been wrong." 

He smiled, awaiting her answer. 

It did not come, so he advanced to the 
writing-table, putting down his hat and stick 
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as he did so. He leaned his arms on the 
table, looking up to her face. It was like a 
tutor reasoning calmly with a naughty child- 
What a pity that he had heard her admit 
that she had been wrong ! 

" It was a miscalculation," said she at last, 
after a very long silence. 

His eyes fell by chance on the sheet of 
writing-paper ; suddenly his face flushed with 
pleasure. 

" You were going to write to me ; you were 
going to complain.'* 

There was only one sentence that Rachel 
could frame, but she did not want to say it — 
" She taught you French at Lucerne." She 
could say nothing else, but yet she could not 
say that. She looked at him coldly. 

" I am your friend, you know,'' said he. 

" I am Isabella Osborne," said she. 

" Since ever so long, you know," said he. 

" Since yesterday," said she. 

" I should like to know. I should like to 
tell you." 



L* 
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'' She taught . . ." 

" I have known you so well, and . . ." 

" What did you do together ? — and did 
you ride on donkeys ? " 

" Donkeys ? What about donkeys ? I 
have known you longer than Mrs. Hamilton, 
and I am your friend." 

A sudden light had broken upon him, 

" And how about Mr. Hamilton ? " 

" He died, poor man ! " 

" That is just how Mrs. Hamilton put 
it." 

" He fell down a crevasse." 

" Did you . . /' 

No, she could not say it ; one must be 
moderate in one's accusations. She was 
going to say, '' Did you push him ? " He 
looked so gentle, so handsome, so kind, so 
friendly, she could not. 

" Did I — what ? " asked he impatiently. 

Did you — learn much at Lucerne ? " 

He coloured, and burst out laughing. 

" Eh ? I don't know. She — how do you 
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know ? — do tell me . . . did she say she 
taught rae French ? " 

But Rachel was getting angry. 

" And the verbs ? " 

" Verbs ? — oh no ! no verbs." 

" No verbs ? " asked she, looking away. 

" No : not there — ^the verbs were learnt at 
Oldham Priory.'' 

There was a long silence. 

When Rachers eyes met his again, they 
were both smiling at each other ; they had not 
smiled so at each other for many a long day. 
Somehow some quarrels always end like this. 

"Where did you meet Bill Bingham? I 
did not know that you knew him ? " 

"Lord William Bingham? Oh, I met 
him last winter at the Muddleborough Ball. 
He came with the Fanshawes.'* 

"W^hat were you going to write to me 
about ? " asked he then, smiling again, and 
putting his finger down on the words, " Dear 
Colonel Stirling," as he spoke. 

Now about one's own troubles it is so very 
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difficult to speak that one usually prefers to 
say nothing. Not only is it difficult to begin, 
but it is almost impossible to find the begin- 
ning; and, having begun, how to leave off 
seems an equal impossibility. One would 
spare one's friends the endless infliction if 
possible. 

" You were going to explain ? " . . . 

■L » m m 

She sat down and looked at the carpet. 

"Make haste, or Mrs. Hamilton will be 
back." 

"What shall I do now?" asked she at 
last, looking up ingenuously at him. 

"I suppose you have some plan in your 
head. I suppose you know what you are 
going to do ? " 

*' I have not a notion." 

He seemed immensely relieved. 

" I cannot think why you did this." 

" I was obliged . . ." He began to walk 
up and down the room. 

" No one is obliged ..." 
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" I was SO unhappy at home/' 

"To Mrs. Hamilton, of all people! How 
did you make her acquaintance ? " 

Rachel tossed her head. 

" She is not a. fit chaperon for you." 

" Why not ? " 

" She is extremely foolish.'* 

" I do not care. I have told her I will be 
her friend, and I will stay with her, and so 
I will." 

" Then you are very foolish too." 

" I will not, at all events, be faithless. 1 
could do no good at home; I will do good 
here ! " 

" Good ! " he stared, aghast. 

" Yes," said she gently. 

" Are you Miss Sinclair or Miss Osborne ? " 

'^ I do not know. It is rather puzzling." 

" You will get into a hideous row, and be 
talked about all over London." 

" Then I will call myself Miss Sinclair." 

" You will not." 

" I was foolishly proud, that is all. It was 
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making me false. We will have no more 
deception." 

"I will not say one word — if you will 
trust me." 

" Others know me besides you. I met 
Mr. Brooke; and there is Lord William. 
And then, my aunt, Lady Middlesex, turns 
up often at all sorts of places where one never 
expects to meet her." 

" Why did you do it ? " 

" Why did I leave home ? I was tired of 
being a cipher; I was tired of seeing every 
one misjudged; of seeing injustice triumph- 
ing, and Herbert and his wife making puppets 
of my parents. I was tired of having every 
one set against me ; I was tired of ill-natured 
speeches, and doubles entendres ; I was tired 
of eternal misconstruction, of wilful misunder- 
standing; I was tired of fighting falsehood, 
and getting the worst of it." 

" And now ? " 

" Now, at least, I am free. Oh ! here is 
Mrs. Hamilton . . ." 
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A short, sharp, and decisive ring at the bell 
proclaimed it. 

" She may just as well not find me here ; 
but before I go, tell me where you met her." 

" I advertised for her." 

Rachel, the rural goddess, threw the words 
at him proudly. 

He stepped into the back drawing-room. 
Rachel thought he had gone. 

" I say, Belle," exclaimed Mrs. Hamilton 
as she came in, followed by Lord Vere, who 
bowed to Rachel — " such fun ! Lord Vere 
wants us to go to Sandown with him to- 
morrow on his coach." 

" Will he take me ? " 

" Will you really come, Miss Osborne ? " 

"Lord Vere, you must not call me that 
any more. My name is Rachel Sinclair." 

"Are you going to say? Belle, do 
think . . ." 

" Yes ! we must have ' no deception. 

"It was a joke, Lord Vere," said Mrs. 
Hamilton to him, colouring crimson. 
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" I see," said he, kindly, " an impossible 
joke. T heard you were Miss Sinclair. Bill 
is never wrong about — a pretty face." 

Rachel looked rather offended. 

'' It was a joke, I am sure," he added. 

" And what are we to do now ? " asked 
Mrs. Hamilton, sitting down, and looking 
thoroughly perplexed. 

" Go to Sandown to-morrow," said he. 

"But I mean about the other people. I 
introduced you to every one yesterday as 
Miss Osborne." 

" I cannot help it." 

Tell them she was left a property and the 
name of Osborne, and did not like it. I 
thought Bill was right though ; he looked so 
certain." 

" And then there's Colonel Stirling ? " said 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

" What, Eric ? he doesn't matter ! " said 
Lord Vere. " Tell him he heard wrong." 

Rachel looked up to where he had been; 
she thought he had gone, but there he was 
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still in the back drawing-room. Now, how- 
ever, he waved his hand and went. 

"After all, perhaps it is just as well, 
Rachel, Belle (what shall I call you?). I see 
Lady Wimbourne, Lady Middlesex's cousin, 
is going to give a ball. Can you get invita- 
tions ? — as Rachel Sinclair, I mean ? " 

liord Vere took up his hat to go. Rachel 
laughed. 

"I will call for you both with the coach 
to-morrow," said he. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A HAPPY DAY OUT. 



The coach was loaded, and the load went 
laughing along — all, that is, except the 
coachman, Lord Vere, who looked grave. 
There was one vacant place. 

" I wonder why Bill is so late ? " asked 
Lord Singleton, who was sitting behind with 
Rachel . 

" Is Bill coming? " asked she. 

" Who is Bill? " asked Mrs. Hamilton. 

" Lord William Bingham," answered 
Rachel. 

" Oh ! do you know him ? " 

'' Yes." 

Mrs. Hamilton glanced suspiciously at her. 
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" Still waters run deep," said she, in so 
low a tone that only Sir Frederick Eacey 
heard it. 

" I thought you never saw any one in the 
country," continued she to Rachel. 

" I met my fellow-creatures sometimes, but 
chiefly at the Muddleborough ball, I confess. 
I thought, Gertrude, you said you never went 
out, and did not know any one much ? " 

" No more I do. This is not going out." 

"Who is Mrs. Hamilton?" asked Lady 
Lucy Nore of Lord Vere, as she sat beside 
him on the coach-box. 

They all heard the question, but Lord 
Vere diplomatically allowed the breeze to 
carry the answer the other way. 

" Hi ! there he is ! " shouted Prince Stre- 
letzky from behind. 

" Just slacken the pace, Vere," called Mr. 
Harrison. 

" It's Bill," said Racey. 

" Here's your place, Bill," said Lord 
Singleton. 
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"Why couldn't you be in time, Bill?" 
asked Lord Vere. " There was breakfast 
waiting and all. There ! sit by Miss Sin- 
clair. Are you all right ? " 

Bill smiled and coloured slightly as he 
bowed to Rachel. 

" Good morning, Miss Osborne ! Trying 
to impose upon me again ! I know two of 
that ! I don't know how I came to be 
such a blockhead as to take you for Miss 
Sinclair yesterday. One hates to have a 
double." 

" But, my dear fellow," said Lord Single- 
ton, " this is Miss Sinclair. It was a slight 
mistake yesterday." 

" Yes ; a slight mistake," echoed Rachel. 
" I am Rachel Sinclair." 

" A slight mistake," said Mrs. Hamilton, 
uncomfortably. " It was all my fault." 

" You had better call me a slight mistake,'' 
said Rachel, laughing. 

' " The Muddleborough ball ? " queried he 
earnestly. 
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" The same," said she, blushing and looking 
down. 

And the blush deepened, for there, standing 
on the pavement looking at them, was Eric 
Stirling. 

"What will he think of me?" thought 
she. 

The others waved and laughed, and blew 
the horn. Rachel looked on gravely. She 
began to be ashamed of herself. Lady Lucy 
Nore was notoriously fast, and as for Mrs. 
Hamilton, no one seemed to know much 
about her except that she was a ' frisky little 
woman/ Under Rachel's auspices, there 
was no knowing into what she might develop. 

Yet they went laughing along, and so 
laughing and so driving, it seemed impos- 
sible just then to realize the life at Oldham 
Priory — ^how she ever had existed there 
heretofore — how she ever could so exist again. 
"I probably shall not," said she to herself, 
trusting with the glorious trust of youth 
in the happy uncertainty of the future. 
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" What a lovely get-up ! " said Sir Prederick 
to Mrs. Hamilton. 

She had on a dress of heliotrope tint, just 
becoming fashionable. She stroked her sleeve 
delighted. A cat makes something of the 
same motion when it purrs. 

"Very bad wearing colour," said Lord 
Bill. 

" How do you know ? " asked she. 

" My sister says so, and she's A 1 on 
dress." 

" Such a jolly little bonnet ! " said Racey. 

" One must harmonize," said she. 

"Eh?" asked Lord William. 

'' One must harmonize," explained Kachel. 
*' If one has on a three guinea bonnet, one 
cannot go and put on a fourteen shilling 
ulster. One must dress up to one's bonnet." 

" Oh, I see ! " said he. " I thought she 
meant something else. I — ^look there! for 
instance. Two young women walking to- 
gether; that's a discord! — ^but there are a 
young man and a young woman together; 

K 2 
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that is harmony. I thought she meant she 
must harmonize ! " 

" Lord William, if you talk like this, I 
shall have to ask some one to change places 
with me." 

" I won't do it any more. I should have 
thought you and I might have harmonized 
very well. Awfully costly, I suppose, that 
bonnet ? " 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Hamilton. " I 
always pay my bills without looking at any- 
thing but the sum total ! Once, I did reckon 
one up, and I made it out to be wrong, so I 
sent it with my compliments back to the 
tradesman, and a message that I thought he 
had made a slight mistake ..." 

" A slight mistake," echoed they laughing. 

" He sent it back, with the words, ' Try 
again,' scrawled over it. Sure enough he was 
right the whole time. I have never tried at 
all since then." 

And so, laughing and chaffing, they got to 
Sandown ! Rachel was in the seventh heaven ; 
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she did not look at the horses much, (except 
as they went through the wood, with the 
sunhght glinting on the colours,) but she 
tripped about with Mrs. Hamilton, and that 
lady introduced her to so many gentlemen 
that by the end of the day she could hardly 
put the right name to one of them. 

The first cloud that crossed the sky was 
an accident. Mrs. fiamilton screamed, and 
turned away, hiding her face in both her 
hands. 

" Is he dead ? — ^it is too terrible. That 
is the worst of these places ! " 

" I cannot see ! " said Rachel, who had 
turned quite pale. 

" Is he dead ? " 

"No; he isn't dead." 

" But dying !— of course he is : a human 
creature killed for our amusement. I always 
say I never will go to races. Whose colours 
are they ? — it is too horrible ! " 

" Poor jockey ! — he looks quite a boy ! " 

'* Take me away, Lord Vere ! take me 
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somewhere, and give me something to do me 
good. I feel I shall faint." 

Unfortunately they brought the djdng 
jockey close by them — his eyes were fixed, his 
features writhed in pain — there was a long 
stream of blood staining the gay colours. Lord 
Vere tried to turn another way, but he was 
not in time. Rachel and Mrs. Hamilton had 
both seen. 

" I think you are right," said Rachel, turn- 
ing very white ; '^ this is no place for women." 

They passed on towards the tent. 

" Champagne, champagne for me ! " Lady 
Lucy Nore was saying. " Lord Vere," she 
whispered to him as he passed, " I have lost 
all my money ! Put me on something good 
now to bring it in again ! — a straight tip 
now, do ! " 

" In a minute. Lady Lucy, in a minute ! I 
must just get something for Mrs. Hamilton. 
I say. Bill . . ." 

Lord Bill was sitting at a neighbouring 
table. 
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" Just help Miss Sinclair to something." 

" Help ! " said he savagely. " What am I 
to help ? " He was at her side talking in a low 
voice. " Sinclair? — isn't your name Osborne? 
I hope so. I hate the name of Sinclair." 

Rachel looked up at him frightened ; he 
was looking wild, unlike himself. 

" What is it, Lord William ? " she asked, 
quietly. 

"I hate the name of Sinclair, I tell you. 
I have lost £6000 to a fellow of the name of 
Sinclair, and he will have his money, and I 
can't pay . . . and — there ! — ^there he is . . . 
doesn't he look thirsty? — as if he'd suck 
blood out of a stone ..." 

Rachel's look sobered him : so intense was 
her expression, so astonished her face. 

" Have you lost the money to that man ? " 

" Yes." He hissed it, rather than said it. 

She laughed. 

" Then it doesn't matter : don't pay it." 

" I must," said he, sadly. "I would sooner 
have lost to any one but to him. I was a 
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fool to take the bet — I never bet with any 
but gentlemen — but they said this was so 
sure : he never lets a fellow off : — he calls him- 
self Owen, but his name is Sinclair. He is a 
brute." 

Rachel was crimson. 

" If it is as you say, he is." 

" Do you doubt me ? Of course it is as 

say. 

" He is my brother." 

There was a silence — a very awkward one. 

" I know him well," said she, at last ; 
" but T did not know this part of his pro- 
ceedings. How simple we all were at home ! " 

Then she leaned her head on her hands. 

" I am awfully sorry," said Lord Bill, 
simply. 

She smiled bitterly. 

''It is through him that I came away from 
home — that I am with Mrs. Hamilton . . /' 

*' I am so sorry." 

" Lord William, you must not pay that 
money. I don't believe it was fair play. I 
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am sure we shall find out something: oh, 
don't move — never fear! — he will not come 
near me: you are safe while you are with 
me. 

" Really now ! that's jolly," said Lord Bill, 
his spirits beginning to return to him. " I 
say . . Miss Sinclair — ^let's go for a little 
turn there nearer the trees — let's talk it over." 

She rose, and as they passed out of the 
tent Herbert saw them. He stood irresolute, 
surprised ; he had not expected to see Rachel 
here. He half-smiled, he looked from one to 
the other : Rachel came close to him on Lord 
William's arm. 

" How do you do, Mr. Owen ? So you win 
money from honest men do you, under a false 
name ? — you grind them down for payment ? 
— and you are afraid to sail fair under 
true colours ? I am glad to have the honour 
of your acquaintance ! " 

A group of men heard and turned to look. 

" What a handsome girl ! " 

" She is his sister." 
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" He slunk away, didn't he ? " 
Rachel was almost beside herseK with 
anger. 

*^ Does he win much, Lord William ? " 
" I don't know. I should think so." 
" And you — what will you do ? " 
There they walked and talked, and he told 
her his griefs, and she listened faithfully. It 
was the old story — the story of how many 
young men ! — begun at first because some one 
else did, gone on with for fun, continued 
because they dared not, could not stop, till at 

last the bubble bursts — and then the game is 

« 

up, and the man finds himself a mouse, and 
no one cares to throw him the crumbs from 
the table of his friendship. 

" Promise me. Lord William; promise me," 
said she excitedly. 

"What is he to promise her?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

But they had turned in their w^alk, and the 
words were wafted away. 

They were coming back smiling : he was 
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leading Rachel to her seat by Mrs. Hamilton : 
the knot of gentlemen made way for her. 

Rachel paused a yard or two off. 

" Then it is a promise ? " asked she, 
smiling up in his face, with a light hand on 
his arm. 

" I promise," said he gravely, looking down 
upon her. 

It was like the Vanquished submitting to 
the Victor. 

" Thank you," said she earnestly, as if he 
had done her the very greatest favour. 

Altogether it was a puzzle. 

" So ends my first day's pleasure," said 
Rachel to herself, as she took off her bonnet 
in Hill Street ; but the hungry face of 
Herbert haunted her all night long. 



CHAPTER X. 



HERBERT AT HOME. 



Oldham Priory without Rachel was like 
a day without sunshine, like a garden without 
flowers, like the country without singing- 
birds. Gloom seemed over all, and no one 
quite knew why. Every one missed some- 
thing, and yet, so unobtrusive and gentle had 
been her influence, no one quite knew how 
powerful it had been. She had given so 
much, but so modestly, they knew not till now 
what they had lost. The birds missed her, 
for she fed them ; the poor people missed her, 
for she listened to their woes and comforted 
them ; the horses missed her — there was no 
short, affectionate neigh now when the stable- 
door opened in the morning ; the grooms 
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missed her — no smiles now when orders were 
given ; the gardeners missed her — no new 
ideas for the flower-beds — no one asking for 
' more colour ' — no one coming with some 
tender plant in her hand, and asking for care 
and sympathy for it as though it were a living 
thing, a friend she feared to lose. No jokes 
anywhere, inside the house or out, as far as 
any one could make out : service at Oldham 
Priory had become a very hard, dreary, 
calculating sort of thing : there was no feeling 
of friendly interest, not much ' reciprocity ' — 
hard cash for hard work — so much work for so 
much wage — that was all ! It was dreary and 
dispiriting. 

A light had gone out, and they were left 
in the dark. Herbert and Gertrude seemed 
content in this gloom of their own making ; 
but then, perhaps, as their deeds were dark, 
they were best in the darkness. Vivid con- 
trasts are uncomfortable and unnatural. In 
nature you do not find them. When a man's 
heart is gloomy and suspicious and selfish, he 
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cannot be open-handed and cheery and 
thoughtful for others, and lavish with even 
kind words and kind smiles; he can put 
them on to serve a purpose, but that is all. 

The house seemed to be losing its cha- 
racter: fewer poor people came for soup 
or for milk. " It pauperises them," said 
Herbert. Fewer clergymen and their wives, 
and fewer of the small residents of the neigh- 
bourhood, partook of hospitality at Oldham. 

" They are no use to us," said Herbert to 
Gertrude in private. 

"I do not much care for Gertrude to 
associate with every one," said he, in semi- 
public. 

They thought to encircle themselves with 
a nimbus of glory by their exclusiveness ; 
they toiled for a halo ; the strength of their 
imaginations Winded them to the truth; 
they saw not themselves as others saw them. 

And inside the house, how was it ? Was 
the nimbus bright ? Was the halo steadily 
increasing ? 
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Ah ! — inside that house Rachel had toiled 
hard. She had sought to raise an edifice — 
perhaps too ambitiously — that should reach 
unto heaven. She had looked the life in the 
face; she knew it was very dull; sometimes 
when she was alone with the old people it 
was very dreadful, and she had scanned the 
features of that life very narrowly. 

" There must be beauty in it somewhere," 
said she. 

(This was before Herbert married.) 

So then she set to wdi-k to put beauty into 
it, and she succeeded. She made the home 
happy, cheerful for the brothers ; the coldness 
of the parents was insensibly covered, and in 
time insensibly declined ; she gained hearts 
outside, and that brought warmth within. 
The life had been given to her ; it was meant 
for her to turn it to good ; she would do her 
duty by it, and the duty so done grew and 
developed into beauty. 

The old people, like flowers shrivelled by 
a long winter of frost and uncongenial soil 
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and climate, turned to her as to their sun ; 
they seemed to expand and thrive in the 
softer atmosphere. Mr. Sinclair at last 
looked to home with a smile. 

But, near the sweetest flowers, alas ! dead- 
liest poisons grow. Herbert grew alongside of 
Rachel. He too was building and working 
simultaneously. The one for good, the other 
for evil. The poor home is like a ship, 
tempest-tossed ; first one pilot, then another 
— ^how can she weather the storm? — ^how 
reach the haven and be at peace ? 

Now Herbert was a little man, and all 
little men are ambitious. He loved himself ; 
he hated everything that interfered with that 
self. He hated Rachel. When she found 
he was going to live at home and do nothing 
— for he was too much of a gentleman to 
approve of any sort of work — she tried to 
make him happy so ; in her own little simple 
way she tried to amuse him, to interest him 
in her interests and pursuits ; then by degrees 
she found he needed no such amusement ; 
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he was sufficient to himself. Then, much to 
her surprise, she found he did not approve 
of her parochial plans, or of her gardening 
plans, or, in fact, of any plans but those 
originated by himself. Often her orders were 
countermanded by him. The old people 
looked on sleepily and did not understand. 
So far as society went, Rachel thought 
Herbert worked with her ; but no ! he made 
her of use : when she was not of use she was 
in his way. 

Then he married. 

How the biter was bit has been explained ; 
but after it was all said and done, Gertrude 
suited him. She was thoroughly unscrupul- 
ous, unprincipled, worldly, and selfish. 

Lady Caroline, in one of her wakeful 
moments, said — 

" My dear, I think you are like Becky 
Sharp." 

It was so true that Gertrude never for- 
gave it. 

But she suited Herbert. There was no 
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foolish tenderness, except when it served a 
purpose ; there was no question of right and 
wrong ; there was no hesitating about means. 
They united against Rachel. The old people 
looked on, neutral, and Rachel went to the 
wall and to Mrs. Hamilton. 

The old people are reaping the gloom, the 
silence, the discontent, the " no jokes " at 
Oldham Priory. 

It is luncheon -time, and Mr. and Lady 
Caroline are seated at the opposite sides, 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Sinclair at the top 
and bottom of the luncheon-table. The old 
people are having their food doled out to 
them, and seem rather afraid to speak. 
There are no flowers on the table, nothing 
pretty as there used to be in Rachel's time. 
You will say, that is the servants' fault — and 
so it may be perhaps — but still servants do 
not provide decorations when they are not 
appreciated, nor will they put themselves out 
for masters and mistresses whom they do not 
appreciate. Besides, it was not yet decided 
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who was mistress. Ladv Caroline should 
have been mistress, but was not. Mrs. 
Herbert was virtual mistress, but the servants 
were fully determined she should not be. 
The real master and mistress, Mr. and Lady 
Caroline, were very uncomfortable; the 
usurpers were becoming more comfortable 
every day. 

There was a vacant place at the table. 

" Who is that for ? Who is coming ? " 
asked Ladv Caroline. 

" Stringer, my dear mother ; have you 
forgotten ? " said Herbert. 

" Who's Stringer ? " asked Mr. Sinclair. 

" Why ! the lawyer, to be sure," said 
Lady Caroline, acridly, always ready to be 
down upon her unfortunate husband, and 
always comforting herself with the idea that 
if she were slow, he was sure to be behind 
her. 

" Ah ! I remember. I saw him about an 
hour ago.'^ 

Mrs. Herbert began to giggle. 

L 2 
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" He has come down for the day, has he 
not, on business with you ? " 

This he said leaning towards Herbert. 

" Yes ; on business with you." 

'' With me ? " 

" Yes, to be sure." 

" Yes, of course," chimed in Lady Caroline. 

" I won't see him. I hate lawyers. I 
hate the whole kit of them " 

He pushed his plate away. 

" But vou must see him," said Gertrude. 

** You made the appointment yourself," 
said Herbert. 

" I made it ! I ! Hear that I It was 
made for me, as everything is." 

He appealed to his wife, but cold comfort 
awaited him there. 

" Don't look at me. I had nothing to do 
with it. It is another of your mistakes, I 
suppose. Herbert, will you find me a little 
rnore chicken ? " 

" Really, my dear mother ! — well, suppose 
you help yourself; one gets no luncheon at 
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all carving for everybody — stay ! Gertrude ? 
— some more ? Yes. 

So his wife was helped by him, and then 
Lady Caroline helped herself. She was used 
to it. 

There was a long silence. 

"Herbert," said Lady Caroline at last, 
*' will you drive me this afternoon ? " 

"Would you like to drive, Gertrude?" 
asked the tender husband, making her a 
telegraphic signal to decline. 

'' No, thank you, Herbert." 

" Ah ! then, my dear mother, I am afraid 
I must take Gertrude out walking." 

Lady Caroline pondered over this, and was 
still pondering when the door opened and in 
walked Mr. Stringer. 

A tall, wiry man, with grave face, honest 

grey eyes, and grey hair. Herbert was all 

alacrity at once. 

" Come and sit here. Stringer. Is that 

a hot plate, my dear fellow ? What will you 

have ? Gertrude, give him some of your dish." 
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Gertrude pressed delicacies upon him. 

The grave man's face relaxed under all this 
affectionate pressure. Mr. Sinclair looked 
on silently. Lady CaroUne joined in the 
chorus. 

" You are glad to leave the papers, I dare 
say ? " said Herbert. 

" Yes," said the man of business, letting 
his eye rest on the stretch of park in front 
of the windows, so beautiful in the sunshine, 
and the stately deer among the fern. " A 
day like this in the country is a treat. It 
is well for my work that parks and deer don't 
surround my chambers. 

" You hke the country, Mr. Stringer ? " 

" It gives me new life. It is rest and 
renewal. And yet it does make me lazy. 
I feel so peaceful, so happy in it, that work, 
which is my life in London, becomes at once 
an effort." 

"I agree with you, Stringer. Nothing 
like the country — good air, fine trees, a 
garden. What more can you want ? '' 
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The servants stared. These were novel 
sentiments for Mr. Herbert. 

"Yes; one is so free, so independent in 
the country ; everything is so natural, even 
society," said Gertrude. 

Dear ! — what sweet, simple, stay-at-home 
young people, thought Mr. Stringer ; no 
wonder Herbert was his father's right hand 
and favourite ! Had not he taken him over the 
farm and stables this very morning and ex- 
plained how he had the trouble, the ordering 
of everything? How kind and attentive, too, 
he seemed to be towards the old people — 
quite the prop of the family ! 

" Then shall I order your carriage for you, 
my dear mother ? — at what time ? " 

"And my hack I " said Mr. Sinclair. 

"Tm afraid you will have hardly time 
to-day, when Mr. Stringer has done ; it gets 
cold so early ; you ought to have gone out 
this morning." 

" Yes ; you ought to have gone out this 
morning," said Lady Caroline. 
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Then the post came in. 

A letter for Herbert. 

Rachel's handwriting on the cover; he 
coloured slightly as he opened it. Gertrude 
was watching him, but he smiled as he read 
the following words : 

" I have heard of your transaction with 
Lord William Bingham. I have reason to 
believe that it was not a fair bet. Of course 
I know now of your dealings under the name 
of Owen. If you let Lord William off, as 
will also be best for your character, I will 
keep your secret ; but if you come down on 
him for the money, I will inform t-he family. 

" I think, however, you had better give 
up your racing and your assumed name, till 
you are in a position to enjoy such an amuse- 
ment among gentlemen honourably. 

"Rachel Sinclair." 

This letter, still smiling, he tossed across 
to Gertrude. 

" From my sister Rachel," said he, aloud ; 
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" she keeps me au fait of the London 
gossip/' 

" I hope Miss Sinclair is enjoying her- 
self?" 

" Oh, immensely ! She loves London ; this 
is much too slow for her." 

Gertrude gave him back the letter. 

" May I see ? " asked Lady Caroline. 

" Oh ! it is about a little private matter 
of Rachel's ; I do not think she would like 
you to see, my dear mother." 

If Lady Caroline had a fault, it was 
jealousy. She liked to have her finger in 
every pie, and to be told everything. Now 
she registered a grievance against Rachel 
that she should have a secret with Herbert 
to which she was not to be admitted. 

" Your sister-in-law does nothing but abuse 
Herbert," said Lady Caroline, as she and 
Gertrude walked away across the hall ; " and 
yet, you see, she tells him things she won't 
tell me." 

" How loyal he is to her," said Gertrude. 
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" Yes/' said Lady Caroline, and pondered 
again, but this time angrily, likening herself 
to King Lear with his ungrateful children. 
Still neither could she recognize her Cordelia, 
though she had her. 

" Then you are all ready, Stringer? " asked 
Herbert, as they stood together at the big 
table in the library, which was covered with 
documents and papers. 

" Yes ; I have everything in form." 

" You are sure everything is as my father 
wishes ? " 

" Everything as you explained to me. No 
eldest son ; everything divided, and Oldham 
Priory, after your mother's life, to belong 
to you over and above the rest." 

" Yes ; you see I have lived here and done 
so much for him . . ." 

" Yes ; quite his right hand ; and you are 
so popular in the neighbourhood. I quite 
understand — and then, after all, a man may 
do as he likes with his own." 

"I dare say we shall have some trouble 
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in explaining it to him," said Herbert, gently. 
" He will be very obstinate." 

" It is as he wished ? " asked Mr. Stringer, 
anxiously. 

" Yes ; as I told you." 

He was coming to them — ^the old man 
looking white and worried. 

" Now, let us see," said he. 

But he looked at them both suspiciously. 

Mr. Stringer shut the door, and Herbert 
wheeled a large arm-chair up to the table. 

*' He hates it," said Herbert to the lawyer 
sotto voce. 

"A man always does. It is like signing 
his own death-warrant." 

Outside the sun was shinmg and the birds 
were singing ; it was a glorious day in May. 
Herbert was making hay while the sun shone ; 
he wanted to get this will, so much in his 
favour, made before the return of any of his 
brothers or his sister to Oldham. 

Outside, nature was rejoicing in God's 
gifts. The birds flitted hither and thither ; 
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the deer disported themselves in the distance ; 
close under the windows the flowers sent up 
a blaze of colour. 

Poor old Clare Sinclair looked on, longing — 
while the talk in his ears, and the rustle of 
the hated papers, and the two men leaning 
towards him, maddened him — longing, after all 
his hard life, to be at rest, if he could not 
enjoy himself as the rest of creation did — 
longing to be at peace under the green turf. 

The fusty books, and the close atmosphere, 
and the eternal hum of Mr. Stringer's voice, 
and the pen and ink before him, were hateful 
to him. 

" I want to go out," said he. '' Let us 
talk over this another day.'* 

Mr. Stringer paused. 

He saw another day in the country— more 
fees, more clauses. He paused. 

" Nonsense, my dear father ; we have just 
done. Go on, Mr. Stringer." 

He went on, but Clare Sinclair did not 
listen. 
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He was like a man in the dark : but he 
could not find the door— he could not get 
out. 

"Will you sign, sir?" 

The pen he hated was offered to hira. 

Mr. Sinclair stared at the lawyer. 

He made a gesture towards the outer world. 
He meant he wanted time, space, breath, 
thought. 

" Go out for a turn. Stringer. I will call 
you, Stringer." 

How long did they sit, that son and that 
father? They did not say much. They 
waited for each other. They grew restive. 
First one stirred, then the other. But Herbert 
would not leave go : he had his prey : he was 
the stronger. Twice Mr. Stringer came to 
the window, and twice Herbert signed him 
away. 

The shadows grew longer and longer ; 
stillness crept over the garden and the park ; 
the sunlight faded away ; the birds were 
silent ; Clare Sinclair was paler than ever. 
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ft 

'' It is getting late," said Herbert, starting 
up with sudden energy. " Are you ready ? " 

" Yes," said he. 

The weaker had given in. 

Another moment, and Mr. Stringer, the 
bailiff and butler were there. It seemed 
done by magic. The pen was put down ; it 
was over; the document was being folded 
away safe into Mr. Stringer's bag, when sud- 
denly a vision seemed to cross Mr. Sinclair's 
sight— a fair tender face, full of brightness 

and love. 

'' Rachel ! " said he, and threw up his arms 
as he buried his face on the table. 

'' Who is this ? " asked Herbert, who could 
not attend to such weakness, and was watching 
a fly at the door. "Why, it's Algie, come 
back from Vienna ! " 

" Your eldest brother ? " asked Mr. Stringer. 

" Yes. There's luck ! But, Stringer, mil 
you catch your train ? I * think you may. 
Come out the back way ; it's quicker ; and we 
shall find your Jehu there." 



CHAPTER XL 

A QUIET EVENING IN HILL STREET. 

Mrs. Hamilton and Rachel were sitting 
together in the drawing-room in Hill Street. 
It was about ten o'clock in the evening ; they 
had finished dinner some time since, and Mrs. 
Hamilton was stretched on the sofa looking 
bored to death. They were expecting some 
visitors, who did not seem very eager to make 
their appearance. The room was very prettily 
lighted ; there was a profusion of flowers. 
These two pretty women seemed to any casual 
looker-on resting in the lap of luxury ; it is a 
pity they both looked rather bored. 

Rachel was feeling a little disappointed. 
She had meant to be a sister, a guide, a leader 
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to Mrs. Hamilton ; she had meant to put 
purpose, and warmth, and meaning into her* 
life ; but she had found Mrs. Hamilton only 
warmed up on two subjects ; and these were 
society and young men. Now this was very 
sad. If Rachel could get Mrs. Hamilton any 
invitations, then she was all-perfect ; or if 
she introduced her to any one new, then also, 
for a time, she was all-perfect ; but, failing 
this — well ! Mrs. Hamilton was given to pout, 
and to be capricious. 

" Well ! " said Rachel, evidently continuing 
the conversation, " I certainly am a very un- 
lucky person. I seem to make more fuss than 
any one else in the world about doing right, 
and yet I seem to be always wrong." 

'* I do not say wrong, Bella ; only I say 
you give people a chance of saying they think 
you wrong." 

" I do not care what they think, so long as 
I know I am right." 

" Ah ! but you must care. People are 
never charitable enough to give one the benefit 
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of the doubt, and are too glad of any shred on 
which they can hang evil report." 

*' People are very disagreeable." 

" I have always found them so." 

Rachel looked at the rosy little doll's face, 
and thought the world must be very unkind 
to let cold blasts touch it so unreasonablv. 

"But," she went on, "if people like to 
think such things, I cannot help it. If they 
believe them, they do not know me, and they 
are not my friends : I lose nothing." 

Mrs. Hamilton stared at her. 

"You cannot stand up against the world 
like that. Now I do much worse than you 
do, but then I am careful and circumspect, and 
you will find every one says, ' Oh, there is no 
harm in her.' Now, you — they would not be 
so sure about." 

" Well, I never ! " 

Rachel laughed outright. 

" For instance, now — what were you doing 

with Lord William Bingham that day at 

Sandown ? You set every one talking! " 

VOL. I. M 
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" I ? " 

" I ? " mimicked Mrs. Hamilton : " charm- 

ing ingenue! Yes. Walking up and down 

with him, and making yourself conspicuous 

with a man you had never seen before. So 

thoughtless ! " 

"I had seen him before; it was not 

thoughtless," said Rachel, musingly. 

" Then it was worse. For my part, I 
always find safety in numbers. You would 
never find me devoting the whole of one after- 
noon to one man. You told me you had 
never been out much, and knew very few 
people . . . Lord WiUiam is one of the fastest 
men about town." 

" Poor fellow ! Well, I hardly do know 
any one, but one cannot help knowing a few 
of one's fellow-creatures." 

" Don't get me in a row, that is all ! Have 
your fun here as much as you like ; but when 
we go out, do be circumspect." 

Rachel began to think Mrs. Hamilton was 
not very lady-like. She moved to the piano. 
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and eased her soul in song. That she always 
could do in Hill Street, for Mrs. Hamilton 
loved every sort of noise approaching to music 
from a barrel-organ to the opera. At Oldham 
it had been different, for Lady Caroline hated 
music. When it began, her face would wear 
an expression like a dog, who, tried beyond 
measure, howls in an agony, and keeps up an 
accompaniment of misery to the dulcet strains. 
Lady Caroline did not howl, but she used to 
look all the time as if she would like to 
howl if she dared only to give vent to her 
agony. 

Rachel was still at the piano, when Colonel 
Stirling was announced. When they had 
both greeted him — 

" l)o go on, dear ; it is so pretty," said 
Mrs. Hamilton. 

Rachel played, and after a few minutes 
attempted to stop. The whispered conversa- 
tion on the sofa annoyed her. 

" Oh, don't stop. Do go on." 

Rachel bit her lip and went on. She 
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thought of all sorts of things as she played — 
rides at Oldham with Eric Stirling ; hours in 
the dim twilight in the old music-hall, where 
he had leaned over her music as she sat at the 
organ ; walks in the garden ; laughing argu- 
ments in the boat . . . and now ? Ah ! now, 
was she not merely a companion ? It made a 
difference : she had not sufficiently realized 
this to herself. Her face and her touch grew 
harder as she played. 

* And yet, in fact, he really hardly knew in 
what capacity she had chosen to enter Hill 
Street. He thought it was a foolish freak. 
He had had no lengthened conversation with 
her alone. Mrs. Hamilton did not seem to 
like it, and he had been rather careful not to 
question Mrs. Hamilton about Rachel, or to 
evince too startling an interest in her. 
And then Lady Lucy Nore arrived. 
Mrs. Hamilton and Colonel Stirling had 
disappeared into the more dimly-lighted inner 
room. Rachel, \'cho heard the bell, was afraid 
they would still be there, when the lady was 
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announced. But no ; they reached the front 
room just in the nick of time. 

'' I have come for my rubber, my dear ; are 
you all ready? I'm as fresh as paint, and 
have not played since yesterday afternoon at 
my old friend's, Colonel Winslow." 

" Has he anything to do with the ' Soothing 
Syrup ? ' " asked Eric Stirling, who was 
looking at Rachel, and wondering why she 
would not speak to him. 

" I don't know. I know his parties are 
soothing syrup to me when I win £50 of that 
horrid old cat, Mrs. Black." 

Then some gentlemen arrived, and Eric 
moved nearer Rachel. It was in vain, how- 
ever ; she was talking to Lord William. 

" Under weight, you say ? I thought so : 
I knew it. Does he know it ? " 

" Oh, of course," said Lord William, 
twirling his moustache. 

" You will not pay ? " 

This she said anxiously. 

Lord William's answer Eric could not hear. 
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So Mrs. Hamilton was right. They had a 
secret between them, and Rachel was getting 
herself talked about with one of the fastest 
men about town. Colonel Stirling felt very 
much disgusted. He moved away : at all 
events he would not play the eavesdropper. 

Then Miss Winnington was announced. 

Miss Winnington was fair and forty, but 
she was not fat. She had an eye-glass, she 
was devoted to cards, and she was innocence 
itself. Unfortunately young men had got into 
the bad habit of laughing at her. 

" She is A 1 at conversation," had said 
Lord Bill. 

And since then, they had indulged in giving 
her a start, which she never failed to take up. 
The subject did not matter to her the least 
in the world ; her tongue seemed to run on 
without her mind, for that and her eyes would 
often seem otherwise engaged. 

" I hate earwigs," now said Lord Bill, as 
she came and stood beside him. 

" Yes ; oh, dear me ! yes ; so do I. They 
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are such uncanny things, though I must say 
they do their best to relieve us of their pre- 
sence, and always get away as fast as they 
can, as though they were bored. Now wasps 
are most obtrusive, and never can have enough 
of one's company." 

Rachel was surprised to find more men were 
dropping in. This was what Mrs. Hamilton 
had called " Just two or three for a quiet 
rubber, if we must have an evening at home." 

Rachel scanned the company from her place 
behind the piano, where she was supposed to 
be engaged in looking for a song, and as she 
looked, she felt very much like a fish out of 
water. A unit in a multitude ; and what an 
infinitesimal unit I She had been accustomed 
to cherish an idea about herself, and this idea 
was, that she had great personal influence. 
Her friends had often told her so, and in two 
or three cases it had been amply proved. 

" Now," thought she to herself, " how could 
I ever be an influence here ? Is it any wonder 
if I can do nothing to help Mrs. Hamilton, or 
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to make her life happier, if I have all these 
against me ? I am quite nobody — a mere 
discord ; nobody cares to hear a discord." 

" Dear me ! " Miss Winnington was saying, 
putting up her eye-glass in Rachel's direction 
as she spoke, '* who is that ? '' 

In truth, she was surprised to find such a 
pretty, fresh-looking girl at Mrs. Hamilton's. 
She looked too young, too lady-like, to be 
in such an atmosphere. She looked as if 
she should be under the wing of some 
stem-looking, aristocratic, much-bediamonded 
matron. Miss Winnington's shrivelled and 
blase' d heart went out to the girl. "It is 
what I was once," thought she. " I hope 
she will not come to what I am. She should 
choose her friends carefully." 

" It is Miss Sinclair," said Lord Vere. 
" She is a friend of Mrs. Hamilton's ; she is 
staying here." 

Lady Lucy Nore was also wondering about 
her. Rachel did not seem to be ' one of 
them.' 
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" She does not play cards, does she ? " 
asked she, rather anxiously. 

" No/' said Lord Vere ; " she plays 
music/' 

" Oh," said Lady Lucy at once, " a sort of 
companion." 

Eric Stirling heard, and answered, colour- 
ing: 

" Nothing of the sort ; she is merely a 
guest. She is a daughter of Lady Caroline 
Sinclair." 

Rachel had also heard, and her blood 
boiled : yet why ? — had she not brought it 
upon herself ? She knew she had : she felt 
it all. 

" I am a poor companion. I will take my 
stand as such at once." 

Then Mr. Harrison, of the great house of 
Harrison, arrived, and speaking loudly he 
told them a story of a recent burglary; how 
the thieves had stolen the sum of £16,000 from 
a gentleman's house, and how they had then 
written a note of thanks to the gentleman. 
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He thought it was a good story ; but it fell 
flat. 

" Ah ! " thought he, taking refuge in medi- 
tative silence, *^ they have all no money ; 
they have never thought about it ; they do 
not care about its loss; not like me, who 
have thought of nothing else all my life. 
Yet, it looks bad to care about it ; it makes 
one seem a mushroom. I will appear to 
think nothing of it too." 

It was because he was merely Mr. Har- 
rison that this want of appreciation hurt him. 

" Do play us or sing us something, Bella, 
dear," said Mrs. Hamilton coaxingly. And 
Kachel, with a pretty smile, complied. 

She was a companion — a poor companion. 
Even as she played it came to her how wrong 
she had been; she had put herself into a 
position which she doubted much whether 
her proud soul would let her fill adequately, 
and it was a false position. She had run 
away from evil and falsehood, and deception 
and compromise at home, and now she began 
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to wonder if she had not jumped from the 
frying-pan into the fire- She ought to have 
stayed at home. One ought never to give 
in to evil at all, not even to run away from it ; 
so she thought, as she played some music 
from Carmen, and then, seeing the whist- 
tables were arranged, brought her melody to 
a close. Mrs. Hamilton's back was turned 
towards her. Lady Lucy Nore with two 
gentlemen made up that rubber ; Miss Win- 
nington was playing with three gentlemen ; 
and another rubber was made up entirely by 
gentlemen. Rachel looked about, wondering 
what she should do. 

"It is curious finding you with such 
surroundings," said Eric Stirling's voice in 
her ear. 

He had been standing behind her. 

Rachel laughed, rather bitterly. 

But she turned round on her stool, facing 
him. Here was one form of evil, she thought, 
for he had deceived her in pretending to be 
her friend, when in reality he evidently pre- 
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ferred Mrs. Hamilton. She would show him 
that she had seen the deception, and then she 
would wash her hands of him for ever. At 
any rate she was not afraid of him. 

" Do you like it ? '' he asked, as he sat 
down close to her. 

"No. I fancy — I fear — it is a mistake. 
One makes many in life, in friends, in lines of 
action, in many things." 

He looked at her face questioningly. He 
was still in love with her; at times very 
much. He infinitely preferred her to Mrs. 
Hamilton really, but somehow Mrs. Hamilton 
managed him better. 

" Why did you come ? " 

" I was a coward. I ran away from all 
the wrong-doing I saw at home. One ought 
never to run away from anything." 

" One ought not to let evil have the best of 
it," said he warmly. 

" Humph ! " said she. 

Herbert and his ways in the country, Eric 
Stirling and his ways in Hill Street, flashed 
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through her mind : how was she to get the 
better of any of their ways ? 

"Fear is such a stupid thing," said he. 
" If one controls and overcomes it, the feared 
object becomes instead the fearing. Presence 
of mind just alters the position, and transfers 
the power." 

*' Oh ! " she said, her lip curling — " it was 
not fear, it could not be fear ; one could not 
be afraid of contemptible characters; it was 
disgust." 

** Hard to bear, of course," said he, twirling 
his moustache. He did not understand her. 

She wished he were not so handsome. He 
was seated in a low chair ; she looked down 
upon him from her music-stool. She was 
going to part with this friend, because she 
had found him deceitful. How should she 
do it ? It hurt her. 

'* Still one has one's own independence, 
and one's own conscience." He laughed — a 
sort of chaffing laugh. 

Every moment it became more difficult. 
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Then she roused herself. It must be done ; 
this false friend must be sent away ; she would 
bear the deception no longer. 

" You were surprised at finding me here," 
said she; then she caught her breath and 
paused. 

" Yes." He wondered what was coming. 

" And I you." 

Their eyes met — his fell. 

"I find Mrs. Hamilton is a great friend 
of yours. I am her companion — her poor 
companion." 

*' Nonsense," said he, angrily. 

" It is not nonsense. I have chosen my 
part, and you have chosen yours." 

" What do you mean ? — suppose I prefer 
the companion ? " 

"But you do not. I have seen the truth 
with my own eyes." 

"When?— how?" 

" To-night when I was playing." 

" I thought you were busy," said he. 

" I do not play with my eyes. My eyes 
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have been true to me if no one else has. You 
cannot be friends with my mistress and with 
me; she would not like it, and — neither 
should I." 

Rachel turned, rose, and walked away from 
him. 

'* But it was my king," said Lady Lucy 
Nore sharply, shaking her bracelets furiously. 

" Well then, you have revoked," said Mrs. 
Hamilton, triumphantly, 

" I have not." 

" You have." 

" I have done nothing of the kind." 

*' Well then, just let us see." 

" Mrs. Hamilton was crimson with anger. 
Lady Lucy was white. She ran her fingers 
through her hair; she did and undid her 
bracelets ; she was beside herself with passion. 

"Odd!" said Lord Bill, from the other 
table ; " always the women with the worst 
tempers play cards ; just the ones who 
shouldn't ; sure to lose, and sure to tear each 
other's eyes out for doing it." 
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" Dear me ! what is the matter ? Lucy, 
what is it? Never mind! — have another 
deal," suggested Miss Winnington. 

" Do be quiet ! You don't know anything 
about it. She says I cheated." 

"Oh, dear me! I am sure she did not 
mean it." 

" Oh yes ! she says she does." 

"I did not say that. I only said you 
played carelessly," said Mrs. Hamilton. 

"Carelessly! — as if one would play care- 
lessly for high stakes like these ! Lord Vere, 
who is right ? " 

" T am perfectly confused, and I don't 
know anything about it," said that diplomatic 
nobleman, who, however, had never been 
trusted with a mission yet. 

" I think the least known about it the 
better," said Mrs. Hamilton, sharply. 

" Very well, Mrs. Hamilton," said Lady 
Lucy, rising; "I shall require an apology 
for this, I can assure you, or I shall never 
forgive it." 
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" Oh dear me ! dear me ! you quite put me 
out, that you do ! There now, I have made 
a mistake, oh ! and lost the trick — and oh ! 
your lead, Mr. Harrison ! Oh, dear me, I 
am so sorry ! Lucy, do be quiet — and go 
downstairs and have some supper." 

" Supper — indeed — in this house : never ! 
This is what comes of going into houses one 
knows nothing about : one is sure to suffer." 

The door opened, and a quiet Uttle man 
appeared. 

" Mr. Nore," said the butler. 

" You here," said the husband. 

Husband and wife took a long steady 
reconnoitre of each other. 

" I was here," said she after a pause, " but 
now I am going. I shall not come back," 
she added to the company generally. " Are 
you going to stay?" — suddenly wheeling 
upon Rachel, who was alarmed. 

" Yes," said Rachel, smihng. 

"I advise you not. George, call my 
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carriage. 
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The quiet little man disappeared. 

" Lord Vere, your arm downstairs, if you 
please. Mind, Mrs. Hamilton, I expect an 
apology." 

Presently the quiet little man re-appeared. 

"Oh, Mr. Nore!" said Mrs. Hamilton, 
" we've had such a row ! " 

" I suppose so. She is always having 
rows. Never mind her. It's her way. Let's 
go to supper." 

It was three o'clock in the morning before 
the quiet evening was over. 

"Did you like it, dear Bella?" said Mrs. 
Hamilton, as she tripped upstairs before 
Rachel, after her entertainment was over. 

"We have had great fun," said Rachel, 
wondering when her country mind would 
allow her really to enjoy these orgies as she 
should. At any rate, now, she had divested 
herself of her false friend ; the limb had gone, 
and she could laugh. 



CHAPTER XII. 



ESAU RETURNS. 



Algernon Sinclair jumped out of his fly 
at the door of Oldham Priory, and rang the 
bell. He laughed as he did so — a complacent 
laugh — because he knew how surprised they 
would be. His ring echoed all through the 
stone passages of the old house, through the 
halls, made Gertrude (who was reading a 
novel on a sofa in the drawing-room) start, 
and set every one wondering. It was a 
master's ring. The master standing without 
little knew he had just been disinherited ; 
half an hour sooner might have saved it. 

He was a tall, fair, handsome man, with a 
bright open face and a clear blue eye, which 
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inspired trust on the first glance; a gentle 
manner and voice withal, which told he could 
be as courteous as he was strong. 

" Glad to see you back again, sir," said the 
flyman, touching his hat as he took his fare. 
In truth the man thought, as he looked down 
on the stalwart, handsome, and withal so 
liberal gentleman, he wished he were already 
installed at Oldham as owner. 

" Not that I've anything against the old 
squire," mumbled he to himself, as he drove 
off* ; " he is always generous enough, but the 

Priorv ain't what it used to be." 

«' 

Meanwhile the servants had opened the 
hall- door, and Algie ran against his father. 

Mr. Sinclair, released at last by Herbert 
and Mr. Stringer, had made his escape from 
the fusty library, and was looking for his 
hat and stick to get out and be alone, and 
think it over. He started when he saw 
Algernon, as if he had committed a crime. 
Did he see right, or was it his accusing con- 
science ? And yet he had not done wrong ; 
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they had told him it was the best thing he 
could do; his conscience need not upbraid 
him. 

" My dear father," said Algie, with a slight 
shake in his voice ; for he was shocked at the 
change he saw. He had left his father an 
old man certainly, but straight, erect, grizzled, 
with immense strength and determination of 
character ; now he looked a little white old 
man, whom a feather would knock down. 

" I have been away a long time," he added. 

In truth he felt he should not have been 
away so long. 

*^ What, Algernon ! is it you now ? Where 
have you been ? Why have you been so 
long ? " 

" I cannot get a holiday often, and w^hen 
one is a long way off, a little holiday is no 
use. Are you going out ? " 

'' Oh ! just for a turn ! They have been 
bothering me all day — nothing but worry 
and trouble. I will tell you all about it," 
added the old man, edging up to the strong 
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support he had suddenly found ; " but you 
must not appear to know anything; it will 
not do to have it known." 

Then he shuffled on to the door. 

" Is my mother in, and Rachel ? " 

" Ay, ay ! Rachel ! — that is it ! Go and see 
them." 

Algernon was a little nervous about going 
into any of the sitting-rooms in a casual sort 
of way. He had never seen Herbert's wife ; 
he knew she was there; and he felt he 
should like to have some third person present 
to help the first interview. Some one had 
said she was very pretty, but his mother and 
Rachel had been rather reticent on that score, 
though he had put the question continually 
in his letters. 

" Rachel, Rachel ! " he sang at the top of 
his voice, as he went through the halls. It 
seemed like a deserted house ; there was 
no response. Then the drawing-room door 
opened, and a figure stood there. 

" Rachel ! " said he. " Oh, no ! too short 
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— and, oil dear no! — very dififerent. from 
Rachel I " 

His tone was almost rude in its sudden 
changes. He thought the young person 
standing there was some maid or companion. 

" Can you tell me where Miss Rachel, nay 
sister, is? " asked he. 

" I am your sister — your new sister," said 
Gertrude, with a one-sided and coquettish 
jerk of her head, and a bright smile. 

" Oh ! " said he, pulling his mousta<;he, 
and looking at her. 

" Won't you come in ? " 

He followed her in, looking at her little 
spare form, and thinking he could see no 
attraction. What had Herbert seen ? When 
she turned her little pale face and unsym- 
pathetic little eyes upon him again, it was no 
better. What could Herbert have seen ? 

Algernon sighed. 

" Are you tired ? " asked she. 

'* Yes. It's no end of a bore ! " 

" What is ? " 
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Algernon stared at her. He was most 
terribly disappointed in her. His brothers 
had been uncomplimentary about her, but he 
was not prepared for this. He threw himself 
into a chair, and looked at her. She was 
standing before him; it was an unpleasant 
test. 

"I have been a long time making your 
acquaintance," said he at last, rousing himself 
from his disappointment at last to be more 
civil. 

" I hope we shall be none the worse friends 
for that," said she nervously. 

He bowed and smiled. 

** You are very different from Herbert." 

" Yes, and you from Rachel." 

She coloured, vexed. 

" You are much better-looking." She 
crooned it out, controlling her sudden anger 
marvellously. 

" Eeally ? " said he, astonished. 

He thought his sister-in-law slightly free 
and easy. 
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'' Much taller." 

" Yes." 

" Much stronger." 

" DiflFerent from Herbert in every way." 

" I envy Rachel such a brother." 

Algernon hated compliments. 

" Where is she ? Why doesn't she come ? " 

" Rachel is away." 

Gertrude's lip suddenly contracted. 

"Away?" 

*' Yes ; amusing herself in London im- 
mensely. It is as well so. She and I don't 
get on very well together." 

" I dare say not." 

He rose abruptly. He was loyal to the 
backbone to Rachel; she had made home, 
home for them all. 

" Rachel has said something against me ? " 
asked she quickly. 

" Not a syllable ; in fact, as far as I can 
remember, I hardly know if Rachel ever said 
a syllable about you at all, except that Her- 
bert had married you, and was going to bring 
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you here to live, which I thought a mistake. 
Is that my mother on the terrace ? " 

" Yes." 

Then he stepped out of the window, and 
went to Lady Caroline. 

" How handsome he is ! " said Gertrude 
to herself looking after him. " And he hates 
me ! How I wish I had married him instead 
of Herbert ! Never mind ! he shall fall 
desperately in love with me yet ! " 

''Well, Algie!" said Herbert afterwards 
to his brother — " what do you think of my 
wife ? " 

"A thoroughly good little thing, I am 
sure," said he, " but not likely to set the 
Thames on fire ! " 

" Ah ! — she had her old clothes on ! Just 
wait a little I " 

Meanwhile Mr. Sinclair was walking about 
restlessly by himself. Algie looked so strong, 
so honest, so true — why had he deprived him 
of his birthright ? What was there so fascinat- 
ing in the mess of pottage Herbert had pre- 
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sented to him ? Why could he not have waited 
a little ? The fact was they would not let him 
wait. It had been a case of coercion : the 
weaker had given in to the stronger will, and 
they had gilded the pill for him so cleverly : 
he loved Oldham Priory, he had bought it 
with his wife's portion, and he had made it, 
and had done something to improve it every 
year of his life. They had told him Algernon 
hated it, that he would never lead a countrv 
life, that he loved diplomacy and the bustling 
life of politics, that he would never sink his 
fortune and his talents in a country neigh- 
bourhood ; whereas Herbert loved every blade 
of grass in the place, and every chick and 
child born for miles round. Yet, of the two, 
Mr. Sinclair would much rather have honest, 
straight-sailing Algernon to succeed him, 
instead of that other * anxious, slight, in- 
effectual-looking man, his eyes troubled and 
careful, with upturned face snuffing dimly the 
uncertain future time.' (This has been said 
of a greater man than Herbert Sinclair, but 
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does it not describe him exactly?) Mr. 
Sinclair loved Algernon, but he was afraid of 
Herbert. 

" I will tell Algernon about it to-night. I 
wonder if he will mind, or if I can make it 
up to him anyhow." 

Then a sort of dim vision of Isaac kissing 
his elder son crossed his troubled brain, and 
he laughed a short, bitter laugh. 

" I am afraid no sons care much for their 
father's kissing now-a-days, and yet Algernon 
might — Algernon might — ^he has a good heart." 

Then — quite by chance, or so it seemed — 
he met Herbert, and he joined his father. 
The old man tried to shake him off in vain. 
Herbert talked of the weather, the deer, then 
of Algernon; then cautioned him to say 
nothing to Algernon of the will. 

" Why not ? " asked the father sharply. 

'' I don't know. But Stringer said we had 
better not; might make a bother; and of 
course we want to save you and our mother 
all bother as far as may be possible." 
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The vision of peace was pleasant ; it tempted 
the old man ; and Herbert's look alarmed him ; 
it was a half-threat. He wished he were at 
rest beneath the sod : he should not hear the 
scramble overhead : let them fight it out, and 
leave him in peace. Old people are like that : 
they are too tired to unfurl the flag of justice, 
and invite a fight under her banner ; let the 
younger ones do it ! 

Herbert had also primed Lady Caroline. 

" Don't say anything about this new will, 
my dear mother, to Algernon ; it would only 
upset our father, and we have had fuss enough, 
I am sure." 

" Oh, yes," she agreed. 

" Algernon will be glad to be quit of Old- 
ham, and he has more than compensation in 
money." 

Woman-like, she could not let it rest there, 
but she must needs go to Mr. Sinclair before 
the dinner-hour, and reiterate Herbert's in- 
structions to him, that it was much better to 
let well alone, and say nothing about it to 
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Algernon. Lady Caroline wished to keep 
well with all her children; but if Herbert 
were to be made the eldest son, and succeed 
to Oldham, she would prefer to keep best 
with him. She had not much character, had 
not Lady Caroline. What little she had told 
her that charity begins at home, and that 
trouble should be avoided. She was fond of 
administering Judas kisses on the faces of 
everybody, and of letting loose a very bitter 
tongue behind the same everybody's back. 
She agreed with every one that Herbert was 
really *'too bad," but still she kissed him 
more warmly than any one. She thought it 
saved her a great deal of trouble, poor dear ! to 
keep friends with every one, but no one, alas ! 
thought much of her friendship, and she was 
considered a weathercock; the trouble she 
had to expend in discovering which way the 
wind blew was hardly worth it; she got 
thinner every day. But she had no moral 
courage to be honest or independent. Life 
had always been, would always be, a game, a 
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pretence : like the children, she " pretended " 
to be everything. She was a snake in the 
grass — except to Mr. Sinclair, and to him, 
poor man, there was no grass about it — the 
snake's head and sting showed itself to him 
courageously always : there was no thought 
of concealment or fear : it was for him to run 
away from her, whioh he usually did. 

When Algernon came into the drawing- 
room before dinner, he was startled by a 
lovely apparition, half-reclining on a crimson 
velvet sofa: a diaphanous gauze dress, of 
primrose colour, some primroses in the hair, 
a delicate hand and arm resting languidly * 
on the crimson velvet, and a beautiful pink 
shadow thrown from the softly-shaded lamp 
behind, completed the picture of his sister- 
in-law. Her face was half-averted from him. 
He stood entranced — half afraid to advance — 
to breathe. Then he remembered that John, 
the youngest of the family, had said she 
was ' first-class sometimes' The ' sometimes ' 
had been underlined, and Algernon remem- 
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bered how he pondered over what that might 
mean one evening last summer as he smoked 
his cigar on his balcony at Vienna. Now he 
thought he understood it. So rapt was he in 
his observations, that he only gradually be- 
came aware of his mother and Herbert stand- 
ing in the embrasure of a distant window, 
and of his father, apparently half-asleep in his 
arm-chair. Algie's sudden entrance into this 
cabinet of tortuous policy, was like the trans- 
planting of a straight and vigorous sapling 
into the midst of a wood full of deformities. 

" I am so tired, Algernon," said Herbert's 
wife, looking at him with a soft smile. 

" Are you ? " 

He said it spasmodically ; it had seemed so 
odd to be called Algernon by this woman he 
had seen for the first time to-day. 

" Won't you sit down ? That is a com- 
fortable chair." 

" Yes. I know it of old." 

He sank dow^n into it. Still he was getting 
rapidly out of temper; it was disagreeable 
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being treated as a guest in his own home by 
a stranger. Afterwards, at dinner, he found 
Herbert and his wife had all the conversation ; 
his father and mother were nowhere. It 
seemed a sort of cabal against the old people ; 
Herbert tried to draw him into it in vain. 
Algie remained staunch to his principles of 
honouring his father and mother ; they should 
be put on no shelf so long as he could help it. 
The conversation was necessarily disjointed 
and desultory. He told them of the embassy 
at Vienna, of his diplomatic experiences, of 
the society he frequented, and how much he 
liked it. They were much interested; Mr. 
Sinclair asked questions; Lady Caroline 
smiled, and felt proud of him ; Herbert and 
his wife had the tables turned upon them. 
But it was only temporarily ; they had gained 
too firm a hold to be so easily dislodged; 
the old people were too much afraid of them 
to smile very enthusiastically on any one else 
while they were looking. 

Next day, when Algernon asked his father 

VOL. I. O 
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what had troubled him, and who had bothered 
him, Mr. Sinclair looked at him suspiciously. 
He passed his hand over his brow, and 
muttered — 

"Nothing/' 

" Oh, yes ! — but indeed there was ! You 
said you should tell me. Cannot I save you 
some annoyance ? " 

Mr. Sinclair looked up at the honest, 
manly face — 

" Too late ! too late ! " he said. 

" I think you might tell me," said Algie, 
slightly offended. 

" I don't know anything about it. I forget 
it. I tell you I know nothing." 

So he wriggled himself but of his would-be 
saviour's hands. Let the injustice stay ! — it 
saved him trouble. If he were to tell Algie 
about, the will, and Herbert were to know he 
had told him, there would be no more peace 
for him on this earth. It was easier for him 
to say he knew nothing about it. 

Algie found himself an encumbrance at 
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Oldham ; he was in the way, and he did not 
know why. The old people wanted to sleep ; 
Gertrude's attentions were ludicrous and 
troublesome; Herbert did not answer ques- 
tions willingly. Then Herbert seemed to be 
master of everything, horses and carriages 
included ; it is tiresome asking one's younger 
brother for things, and being continually 
refused, or yielded to, at most, ungraciously. 
It was evident that Herbert did not wish to 
make Oldham pleasant to the family. 

" I do not wonder that Rachel went away," 
said Algie to his mother a few days after 
his arrival. 

" She found it dull," said Lady Caroline. 

" I do not wonder. I shall go too." 

Lady Caroline's heart beat quickly. She 
had not seen her eldest son for years, and 
was he leaving so soon ? Was Herbert send- 
ing him away? Had she no power to keep 
him ? Would Herbert really estrange all her 
children from her? Must she really choose 
between her children? It was hard! — for 

O 2 
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there was very little comfort for her to 
be found in Herbert, and she had long 
suspected that he and Gertrude thought her 
a bore. 

"Is it Herbert and his wife?" asked she 
at last timidly, as they turned again on the 
terrace. 

" Partly," said he. 

A long silence followed. 

"I know you and he never got on very 
well," said she, after a very long hesitation. 

And that was all she dared hazard. She 
sent her eldest-born to the wall from fear of 
the younger. 

" Not going ? " asked Gertrude in a whis- 
per, as she came up to him on the terrace in 
the summer twilight when he was standing 
there alone, indulging some bitter thoughts. 

" Yes, I am.'' He turned and faced her. 

" Oh, Algernon ! " 

He did not answer. 

" It has been so pleasant having you. You 
have put new life into the house ; a broader 
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life ; you tell us news — ^you . . . Herbert talks 
of nothing but money." 

" A most entrancing subject." 

" Why do you go ? " 

" It is not like home now. Oldham is not 
the same place." 

" But, Algernon, it might be. Why don't 
you like us? Why don't you like me? I 
like you. I . . ." 

She was twisting a flower between her 
fingers. 

The water, with its broad water-lily leaves, 
sang away at their feet. Algie looked down 
into the shining depths. 

" I wish you would stay." 

Algie smiled ; his sister-in-law could be 
rather pleasant. 

'' I cannot." 

He kicked a stone into the water; it 
with a dull splash. 

'*That is life here," said she; "a splash, 
and then silence for eternity." 

" Are you not happy ? " he asked, looking 
at her. 
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"No; of course I am not:" how can you 
ask ? I wish you would stay/' 

He put out his hand deprecatingly, resting 
it on a stone vase. She pushed her flower 
between his fingers. 

" You believe me ? " she said. 

"Yes; I believe you. Some day I shall 
come — some day I shall be here, and then it 
will be very different." 

The eyes of the younger son's wife looked 
positively green, as they met the elder son's 
proud smile. 

" Will it ? " asked she, smiling. 

" Yes ; very difierent. I shall make some- 
thing like a home for you all." 

Next day, as he drove away from the old 
porch, the same thought struck him. 

" Some day it will be my turn. Some day 
I shall be master here." 

Ah! poor Algie! — when would that day 
dawn ? — not so will you be able to triumph, 
alas! 



CHAPTER XIII. 



LADY WIMBOURNE's INVITATION. 



Lady Wimbourne was Rachers cousin, and 
she liked Rachel, because she was pretty. 
She did not know much of her, because Rachel 
was so much in the country, but she had seen 
her sometimes with Lady Middlesex, and her 
pretty face had won her heart. Lady Wim- 
bourne was herself one of the " had beens ; " 
but there were still remains of her great 
beauty, and so many of Beauty's winning 
ways had she about her still, that people 
treated her with as much homage as though 
she were still the possessor ; tenderness and 
reverence always greeted her in society, as 
people touch tenderly the petals of a treasured 
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but faded flower, or as people look at a 
picture by Sir Joshua, or a bit of china of 
fabulous value. Lady Wimbourne found that 
her popularity and her reputation had spread 
a carpet of flowers for her to walk upon. 
Then she had still such pretty gentle ways : 
who could but be gentle to her ? She seemed 
to forget sometimes that she was not still 
young, and very beautiful — and then some- 
times suddenly would come a sort of pathetic 
look of entreaty on her face, as though she 
would say, " Bear with me as I am ! " 

However, she was not all pathos ; she had 
enjoyed her life and society very much, and 
she still had enough youth and spirits to 
enjoy all things enjoyable. She liked pretty 
things, and she liked pretty people; if she 
could make pretty people happy, all the 
better ; if pretty people would come and shine 
at her parties, and be happy so, all the better 
for everybody. She had a sympathy with 
youtlx and spirits, remembering her own 
youth ; she had a chivalry for pretty women, 
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knowing in former days the world had not 
been too kind to herself. " If it had not been 
for her friends," she said sometimes, "she 
should have died." Remembering those bitter 
days, she had vowed to herself if she could 
befriend any forlorn pretty woman, she would 
do so. 

When Lady Middlesex therefore wrote 
her a little note, asking if Rachel and her 
friend, Mrs. Hamilton, might come to her 
fancy ball. Lady Wimbourne had scribbled 
on a piece of paper, " With the greatest 
pleasure." Besides, she had met Mrs. 
Hamilton with Rachel at a dinner-party at 
the Duke of Brecon's (the Duchess was 
Rachel's cousin) ; and Lady Wimbourne had 
been very much amused by Mrs. Hamilton. 
She thought she was just the person for a 
fancy ball. 

Lady Wimbourne had been amused by Mrs. 
Hamilton thus : the Duke was a cold, stiff, and 
sedate person to all appearance, and he was 
sitting at dinner between Lady Wimbourne 
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and Mrs. Hamilton. Mrs. Hamilton was not 
at all alarmed by His Grace (although most 
people usually were), and she had been 
chattering away volubly to him all dinner- 
time. Suddenly, in the midst of deep silence, 
for it was only a small party, she made a 
discovery : 

" Oh, Duke ! " she suddenly exclaimed : 
" you have no bouquet ! — how dreadful ! " 

The Duke smiled. 

" Here, have mine 1 " she continued, and 
with feverish hands she proceeded to unfasten 
two roses from her dress. (Lady Wimbourne 
had seen the gentleman opposite give them to 
her just before dinner.) 

*^ Not for the world ! " said the Duke* 

" Oh, but you -must," said she, brimming 
over with benevolence. " Here ! — ^let me do 
it ! " and with her own hands she proceeded 
to fasten the roses into the button-hole of his 
coat. 

The others looked on — nay, they looked 
scandalized ! The Duchess looked astonished, 
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and Rachel endeavoured that conversation 
should conceal the familiarity of her friend. 

** Oh, what a wicked rose ! " went on Mrs. 
Hamilton in her child-like manner. "Oh, 
how wicked ! — just look at that stalk — ^it will 
go its own way ! " 

The Duke bore it all unflinchingly. 

Mrs. Hamilton clawed and pinched at the 
flowers, settling the roses to her mind ; 
reaching across the Duke's person, nothing 
deterred by the sacrilege. 

"Will she never have done with the 
Duke ? " asked the Duchess aloud. 

Mrs. Hamilton did not hear it. 

" There ! there ! — that is better ! " she 
exclaimed triumphantly, looking round for 
approval — " stay there, naughty rose ! stay 
there ! " 

And she held up her finger in comic 
menace at the flowers and the Duke, so that 
every one laughed, every one disapproved, 
but Lady Wimbourne was amused. 

After dinner too, when cofiee had been 
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handed round, and they were all in a more or 
less quiescent state, prior to departure, a cold, 
grave, statuesque individual, vdth sandy whis- 
kers and irreproachable shirt front, was stand- 
ing talking to Mrs. Hamilton. He was a 
baronet who had travelled much, had been 
sent on a diplomatic mission somewhere or 
other, which he had brought to a successful 
issue, and he was therefore very much weighted 
by the sense of his responsibility. 

" Ahi ! ahi ! ahi ! " said Mrs. Hamilton, 
suddenly. 

''What is the matter?" asked this cold, 
grave man, looking down upon her as though 
she were some wriggling reptile at his feet. 

Mrs. Hamilton buried her face in her 
hands. 

He looked concerned and very awkward, 
for the eyes of all in the room were fixed 
upon him. People began to think he had 
said something unkind. 

There was a silence. 

At last Mrs. Hamilton looked up. 
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"It's gone." 

''What?" 

" Oh, a sudden pain : it's gone now ! Just 
here behind my ear! Don't you ever have 
it?" 

" Yes," he said ; for he saw he was ex- 
pected to say yes, though he had not any 
vivid personal experience of the pain in 
question, and would much rather have said 
no. 

" It's gone now ! " she said softly, with a 
brilliantly reassuring smile in her face, as 
though he had suflFered much. 

Soon after he moved away ; he did not 
like that they, the world, should think he had 
so suffered. 

Lady Wimbourne did not ask to be intro- 
duced to Mrs. Hamilton ; but when Lady 
Middlesex, the patroness of all the virtues, 
asked for her to be invited to the Fancy 

Ball, she certainly said, ''with the greatest 
pleasure." 

So the long-expected night arrived. 
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Lord William Bingham and Colonel Stir- 
ling had been dining in Hill Street. 

" I ask Lord William for you," said Mrs. 
Hamilton to Rachel, " and then 1 shall have 
poor old Eric to talk to me. Am I not a 
good worldly chaperon to get you such a 
good j)arti F " 

Rachel smiled, and that was alL Lord 
William was no parti, she was sure : " poor 
old Eric " seemed certainly not available : and 
yet, how odd it was, just because she could 
not have him, because Mrs. Hamilton "had 
marked him for her own," she so infinitely 
preferred him. It was all wrong, all folly, 
she knew, but still that did not make it any 
easier to give him up ! She had given him 
up, she had sent him away from her, and she 
was getting more unhappy, and whiter and 
thinner, every day in consequence. She said 
it was " London air," but she did not think it 
was ! She was restless and unhappy. Who 
would not be restless when you see the one 
person you care for in the world deceiving 
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you under your very nose? At least so 
Rachel read it. They had been friends for 
such years : as a boy he used to stay at his 
uncle's place, about six miles from Oldham, and 
that place would one day be his home ; and 
as a boy he used to make love to her ; then, 
when they were older, well ! — at first it was 
very serious : then he took himself to task, 
and a London season or two made him less 
serious; then she thought him inconstant, 
and she took, as she thought, to studying 
him; both loved each other, though they 
would not own it ; Eric was so good-looking, 
had been so spoilt, did not know if there 
were devotion enough on her part, and so on ; 
then Rachel came to London, and there was 
perhaps a latent hope on her part that she 
would meet Eric. She did ; but as the slave, 
she thought, of another. She gave him up ; 
and was miserable. Never till now, as she 
watched him and listened to his talk, had she 
fully known how charming, how handsome, 
how refined, clever, and tender he was 1 
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Never till now had she compared him so 
carefully with other men, and never till now 
had she realized how he reigned superior over 
the whole world. Never mind ! — she had 
given him up ! 

" Lord William," said she lightly, as she 
left the dining-room, and as though her heart 
were not breaking, " I want a little word with 
you in private." 

" Oh dear me ! " said Mrs. Hamilton. " I 
am not sure that I can allow this, Bella, my 
dear." 

But Bella, fleet of foot, had already sped to 
the upper regions to put on her fancy dress, 
whither Mrs. Hamilton soon followed her. 

Eric Stirling had stretched himself on the 
sofa in the back drawing-room, leaving Lord 
William alone down-stairs. The charm of 
Mrs. Hamilton's house was that people might 
do exactly as they liked ; it seemed as though 
no one could do wrong. Eric had an idea 
that Rachel would go down-stairs again to 
speak to Lord William, and in that case she 
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would rather he were out of the way. He 
was disgusted with things in general ; he did 
not care where he was ; everything seemed 
to be going wrong, and he did not see that 
it was all his fault. He was particularly 
anxious to be friends with Rachel, especially 
in a house like this, where she must want a 
friend, but she seemed wilfully to misunder- 
stand him ; of course he could not give up his 
friendship with Mrs. Hamilton, she was such 
a pretty little woman, and then she was the 
mistress of the house ; it would never do to 
offend her: why would not Rachel fall into 
the diplomatic middle-course? There was 
no light in the back drawing-room; but it 
came through the heavily-curtained arch quite 
enough to suit Eric's mood : he shut his eyes 
and tried to forget his woes in sleep. What 
made him open them ? 

A soft step, the rustle of a dress, a bright 
presence ... A soft pale light seemed to 
shine about her, but it grew in intensity, for 
she was flitting about lighting candles, and 

VOL. I. p 
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then she stood still looking at the effect she 
had made. A filmy gauze of yellow, white 
anns, and yellow bracelets, a white neck, and 
yellow necklace, a bunch of primroses in her 
hair — she was a primrose herself. As she 
stood there, utterly unconscious of herself and 
of him, a nimbus seemed to encircle her ; the 
warm blood mantled in her cheek, her eyes 
flashed light — to the man in the dark, she 
seemed an angel of light. She seemed so 
pure, so strong, so calm, — strong because she 
was pure, — ^why could he not take the thread 
and let it lead him forth from the tangle? 
She was no will-o'-the-wisp ! — she would never 
lead him astray : she would have set his life 
straight. But he could not ; he could not 
choose ; he could not give up Mrs. Hamilton ! 
He held his breath, as he looked at her. 
The atmosphere seemed purer all about her : 
she was so radiant, so free, he — so tied and 
bound ! 

Then Mrs. Hamilton bustled in : 

" Bella, what do you think of my ' Dawn ' : 
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look at me ! Do you think she has done it 
well ? It does not fit me an atom I Look at all 
these creases ! Do you see ? I think it is 
pretty though ! — blue and pink and black : 
and pale stars glimmering here and there ! 
But oh, Bella! — ^you are lovely — ^primrose — 
rare pale primrose. I never saw anything like 
it ! I couldn't wear that though." 

" You ought to be satisfied, I think," said 
Kachel laughing. 

" No ! " said the little woman in a pet, 
studying their reflections in a glass ; " I think 
I am vulgar and horrid, and you are divine." 

" Nonsense ! I am a yellow primrose — 
nothing more : you are — ah ! I forgot the 
words — but 'not too bright and good for 
human food/ " 

" Exactly." 

She walked up and down, Rachel smiling 
at her. 

" Sometimes, Bella, I think you are not 
human : you are so terribly good." 

" What a bore that must be ! " 



P 2 
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" It is/' 

" You have a good motive for everything 
you do — even for dancing three times with 
the same man." 

Rachel laughed. 

" I wonder now, really, what sort of friend 
you would be in trouble : if one were ill, 
or — or if one were to do wrong, and one 
were to M^ant a friend afterwards." 

Mrs. Hamilton looked at her curiously. 

'* I hope you will not try me the second 
way," said Rachel, smiling and kissing her 
as she did so ; " but I think if I can ever help 
any one in any way, I shall always do it." 

" Ah ! because you are a good Christian," 
and Mrs. Hamilton turned away discontent- 
edly into the inner room. 

" Ah ! there is some one here. Why, 
Colonel Stirling, have you heard our con- 
versation ?" 

" Where is Lord William ? " asked Rachel 
and she went downstairs to find him. 

" What has happened about my brother ? " 
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She said it anxiously as she went into the 
dining-room. 

" My eye ! but that is first-class. A 1, I 
call it. I say, Miss Sinclair, give a fellow the 
first waltz. Where did you get that get-up ? 
What do you call yourself, — an angel ? " 

" Lord William, I want to know about 

vour £6000." 

t/ 

" All 1 can say is, if you are an angel from 
heaven, that brother of yours must be an angel 
from the other place." 

'' Hush ! — do be sensible." 

" How can a fellow be sensible, when a 
lovely ..." 

" Lord William, if you are not serious, I 
shall go away." 

"But I am serious. I never was more 
serious in all my life." 

" Are you going to pay ? " 

" That's what they say to me in the clubs 
every day. I'd pay you in a jiffey, if I 
could." 

" Don't pay." 
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" That's what they say too. I sha'n't, if I 
can help it.'' 

" I wrote to Herbert about it. I told him 
people said it was not fair, and that he had 
better give it up to save his character . . ." 

*'And my pocket. Well; what did he 
sav ? " 

" He told me never to write to him again ; 
that henceforth all letters from me to himself 
or his wife would be returned unopened, and 
that in future all communications should 
cease." 

" A pleasant sort of brother that.'* 

" Delightful ! " 

" I declare I won't pay. He is no gentle- 
man. I have been making a sort of point of 
honour of it . . but I have only got to give it a 
little wind . . explain the transaction . . say 
how the jockey was under-weight — and a few 
little details, and all London will know what 
he is." 

Rachel stood silent watching his anger. 
She seemed to have set light to a volcano. 
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" He won't like it. But Fll hold him up ; 
all the world shall know him." 

" Hush, hush ! — he is my brother." 

He came to a stand-still before her: 

"So he is." 

Lord Bill was a good fellow. He smiled 
half-ruefuUy. What w^as he to do ? 

" So long as you do not pay, will not that 
satisfy you ? " 

" Do you want to shield him ? " 

Rachel had suflFered much. 

" He is my brother : we — were children 
together, we — used to play games, and to pick 
primroses together." 

Her eyes filled with tears ; she sat down, 
buried her face in her hands, and burst into 
hysterical weeping. The old memories of the 
past, the bitterness of the present, were too 
much. She had meant to be vengeful — she 
had tried to raise a friend against her foe — but 
this was the end of it all, — tears I 

" What queer things women are ! " said Lord 
Bill. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



LADY WTMBOURNE's BALL. 



Oh, how the world dances ! Over sorrows, 
and sores, and ambitions, and angers, and 
hatreds, and petty selfishnesses, and infinites- 
imal puny interests, and over thoughts and 
hopes and desires that make or mar a life. 
And how it smiles ! The self-same set weary 
smile, with only just here and there gleams of 
deeper meaning or flashes of greater bright- 
ness when some chord of sympathy is touched, 
or some greater reason for deception is seen, 
or some sudden peril from unfriendly company 
is discovered. How the lights gleam on 
worldling and innocent alike. How the crowd 
answers back with smile and jest and the 
heart is hidden. 
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Lady Wimbourne said " How d'ye do ? " 
and looked on, till she was weary. She had 
bidden the world to come to her, and it had 
obeyed. She looked at it, and turned away, 
weary. It was in motley guise — pages, 
peasants, postmen, patriots, patriarchs, pil- 
grims, and many more. And surely they 
were happy : they were laughing and dancing, 
and jostling each other, and it was a pretty 
scene. It was a " living garden, dotted with 
flowerage," and dancing — whither ? Her 
head whirled as she looked. Would they 
dance for ever ? The night would sink into 
eternity ; would they still dance ? She turned 
away with a little shiver. And yet it was so 
bright and happy ; it were a pity to shiver ! 
There were " eyes looking love to eyes that 
spake again ; " there were ridiculous dandies, 
quite overwhelmed with their swords and wigs ; 
there were fish-girls with their fish-baskets, 
and flower-girls with their flower-baskets, and 
there were Harlequin and Pantaloon. One 
must really either laugh or cry: laugh at 
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human nature's ingenuity, or else cry at its 
buflfoonery. Clearly it was not possible to do 
nothing and feel nothing. 

The circles in the centre of the rooms were 
ever widening, ever increasing, ever becoming 
more confused. Throw a stone into a lake, 
the circle it makes were something like this : 
the difficulties and opposing circlets grew 
momentarily. 

" Well, my dear, and how do you feel ? " 

It was Lady Middlesex speaking in Lady 
Wimbourne's ear. 

Lady Wimbourne turned, and went off into 
a fit of laughter. 

" Don't you like my dress, my dear ? You 
told me I might make a fool of myself ; so I 
have. My cap and bells ; is it tall enough, do 
you think ? Hear them ring ! " and she stooped 
her head as she shook her tiny bells in Lady 
Wimbourne's ear. 

" How clever of you ! " gasped Lady Wim- 
bourne exhausted, and still laughing. 

" Think so ? Make the people laugh, and 
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that's a great thing. But what a success it 
is ! — all the nice people — and oh, my dear 
Duchess ..." 

She moved off, and Lady Wimbourne 
thinking herself alone, turned to find her seat. 
However, Rachel was close to her. 

" How, my little Primrose ! — not dancing ! 
How is that ? " 

" Oh, I have been dancing, and I am only 
resting for a minute." 

" My country cousin is one of my stars to- 
night," said Lady Wimbourne. 

Rachel laughed. 

In fact, Rachel had been dancing most 
vigorously. There was • her friend, Mr. 
Brookes, a good, dull young man, who was 
always turning up whenever she had no time 
to talk to him, and who was always giving her 
good advice ; there were all the young men 
whom she usually met at Mrs. Hamilton's, and 
there were some few other acquaintances 
besides. With Colonel Stirling she had not 
danced. He passed in front of Lady Wim- 
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bourne and herself with Mrs. Hamilton, 
as Dawn, on his arm as she stood there. 
He was attired in a picturesque costume 
of black velvet with satin facings, and he 
had silver buckles to his shoes and knee- 
breeches. 

" I thought Eric Stirling was rather a friend 
of yours, Rachel," said Lady Wimbourne, 
gently. 

" Not now, I think." 

The girl looked after the receding figures 
regretfully. 

"Why?" 

'' He prefers Mrs. Hamilton." 

" Why did you let him ? It has been a 
little dream of mine. He is charming, hand- 
some, well-oflF. Do you think me very 
worldly ? " 

'' No." 

" Why have you sent him off? " 

** He has chosen to go off — with Mrs. 
Hamilton. Perhaps, I may have hurried his 
choice ; but one did not care for a game of 
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see-saw, to be taken up when the other was 
down." 

" That is what men always do, and they 
like to have different people to flirt with on 
different days, according to the weather or 
their humour." 

" I don't think I should care to have a great 
many strings to my bow, like that," said 
Rachel. 

Lady Wimboume looked at her cousin's face. 

" Of course, you are right, dear, for you . . . 
For me, it is quite a different thing." 

*' You think I am right to have no more to 
do with him ? " asked Rachel eagerly. 

''Dawn " and the Knight in the Black Velvet 
had retired into a fairy bower rather danger- 
ously opposite Lady Wimbourne's point of 
observation. Cautiously looking in that direc- 
tion before she answered, she saw Eric Stirling 
playing with Mrs. Hamilton's bouquet. Then 
she saw that lady pick a flower from it, and 
give it to Colonel Stirling. And he — well, 
he kissed it ! How foolish ! 
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Lady Wimbourne looked back to the 
unconscious Rachel. 

" Yes, dear ; if you ask me, I think you 
are quite right to have no more to do with 
hira/' 

Lady Lucy Nore (sallow, diamonds set in 
her black hair, and red hearts sprawling all 
over her white dress, which she thought con- 
stituted her Queen of Hearts), was waiting to 
speak to her. 

" My dear Lady Wimbourne, how could you 
ask that dreadful Mrs. Hamilton to your ball ? 
She is such a dreadful woman — ^gambles, and 
has such a set to her house . . .'' 

" How do you know. Lady Lucy, who she 
has at her house ? " 

" Oh, I know." 

" Do you go there, then ? " 

" I have been there." 

" Oh, then, does not that stamp it at once 
as being most recherche and select ? " 

" You are laughing. But why did you ask 
her ? How do you know her? " 
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" I do not know her. Lady Middlesex 
asked for her." 

" Lady Middlesex ! You don't say so ? 
She is so very particular. Lady Middlesex ! 
Does she know about her? " 

But Lady Lucy moved off; she did 
not want to enter the lists against Lady 
Middlesex. 

However, Lady Wimbourne felt a little 
anxious; perhaps, after all, Mrs. Hamilton 
was not a very proper person for Rachel to 
be with. 

" I say," said Lord Bill, who was dancing 
with Rachel, "those two are going it, ain't 
they ? " 

He pointed to the bower, and Rachel 
looked. 

" Yes ; they are," said she. 

She thought she was going to faint, but she 
laughed. 

'* I say. Miss Sinclair, how do you come to 
be with her ? " 

'^ I don't know," said she, lightly. 
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" It isn't good for you. I mean, fellows 
talk about her." 

"Do they?" 

" Yes ; and she looks — well, she doesn't 
mean it, I dare say ; but she looks — queer." 

" Oh ! " 

'' And she does awfully silly things." 

" I ought to keep her in order." 

" I wish you'd keep me in order, instead," 
said he, gravely. 

*^ I can't," laughed Rachel. 

" I do awfully silly things too," looking 
suddenly inspired. 

Rachel did not know where to look. 

" I know I'm poor ; but things would come 
round." 

*' I cannot ; don't ask me." 

" Eh ? I wouldn't bet any more — if . . ." 

'* Don't talk like this : we are such good 
friends. Lord William ..." 

" Is it really no ? " 

** Really no." 

He looked at her in silence, terribly down- 
cast. 
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" I say — it isn't that fellow, is it, over 
there ? '' He jerked his head in the direction 
of the bower. 

Rachel laughed. 

^' I thought so once. He seemed so spoony 
on you, and wouldn't stand any chaff, — eh ? " 

'* Oh no ! Don't you see whom he cares 
for ? " 

'' Ah, yes I " 

But there was a sharp ring in her voice : 
he did not quite believe her. 

Honest Bill sighed. 

They left their bower, they ^ came into the 
ball-room ; a Highland schottische struck up 
— Colonel Stirling came to Rachel. 

She did not look quite such ^ an angel of 
light as when standing alone in the drawing- 
room at Hill Street : other stars there were. 
When the constellations and the planets are 
seen, the pale soft evening star is lost in the 
crowd. 

" Will the primrose dance with the crow?" 
asked he. 

VOL. I. Q 
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" I cannot dance the Highland schottische," 
said she, and she turned away with Lord 
William. 

So Eric went to Mrs. Hamilton, who stood 
up to dance with him gladly. 

" Go and find some one to dance with. 
Lord William, I am tired," said Rachel as 
she sat down. 

"I am going to get some champagne: 
will you come ? " 

" No, thank you." 

She smiled at him as he went away, 
comforting herself with the thought he would 
soon drown his sorrows in the bowl. 

A tall man came and stood in front of her. 
He was dressed as a Chinaman, and he had a 
long pigtail. She thought he belonged to 
the Chinese Embassy, but she also thought 
she had never seen any one so ugly in her 
whole life before. 

He half smiled as he stood there. She 
thought him very rude. Then his smile 
increased. She coloured and looked angry. 
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" Do you admire my dress ? " asked he. 

She began to wonder if she had ever met 
him before. 

" No/' said she. 

" You do not seem quite sure about it," said 
he familiarly. 

" There is no doubt at all about it," and 
she rose to move away. 

" Do not go," said he. " I was just going 
to sit down." 

Rachel raised her eyebrows, and looked at 
him angrily, as he sat himself comfortably 
down in the place she had vacated. As their 
eyes met, she thought she recognized some 
look — she could not explain what it was . . . 

" Perhaps you would dance ? " 

" Not the Highland schottische ? " 

She shook her head. 

" You cannot ? " 
I cannot." 

Ah, I can ! and very nicely — but in 
this dress — ^it would not look very graceful." 

Kachel laughed outright. 

Q 2 
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"You are very stupid not to remember 



me." 



Rachel was more puzzled than ever. 

" Come with me to Lady Wimboume," said 
he, offering his arm, " and she shall introduce 
us properly." 

Before she could speak, Rachel found her- 
self crossing the room on this unknown 
Chinaman's arm. The slightest pressure in 
the world brought him to a stand-still. 

" But, after all, this is too absurd ! I have 
not a notion who you are, and I will not go 
with you." 

" But, after all, is it not that you may 
have the inestimable pleasure of knowing who 
I am that you are going ? ** 

" But — after all — I don't know that I do 
care to know." 

Rachel threw her head up, and the China- 
man stood still. 

Just then, during these mock-heroics, her 
eyes met those of Eric Stirling. Reproaches, 
regrets, a hundred things his eyes said. Her 
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heart gave a bound, she looked back to the 
Chinaman, and she smiled. 

"I have such an intense desire of being 
introduced to you," said he. 

" You are a very ridiculous person," said 
she. 

By this time they had reached their hostess. 
She began to laugh as soon as she saw the 
Chinaman." 

" Lady Wimbourne," said he, with a low 
bow, "will you introduce me to this young 
lady ? " 

Lady Wimbourne looked bewildered. 

" To this young lady ? — to Rachel ? " 

" Say his name plain, dear," whispered 
Rachel. 

" You don't want to be introduced to him ? 
— not to this . . ." 

" No, but he says I ought to remem ..." 

" Why, my dear Rachel, don't you know 
it's Algie ? " 

Algie Sinclair went off in a long fit of 
laughter. 
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*' Oh ! you should have seen her ! — the 
transitions of coquetry, of wounded pride, of 
prudery, and — oh ! so offended ! — she will 
allow no familiarities." 

" Rachel, are you angry with me ? " 

" Oh, you stupid Algie I When will you be 
tired of playing tricks ? I — I should like to 
kiss you on both cheeks. When did you 
come back ? " 

Then they sat down, close to Lady Wim- 
boume and to Lady Middlesex, who were 
watching the riotous Highland schottische- 
Rachel was so glad to have Algie ; she felt 
another person. She had some one now to 
whom she could tell everything; the secrets 
of the prison-house and of Herbert's sins, and 
of her misery, might be laid bare before 
Algie. She was "alone in London" no 
longer : no more a waif or a stray. This 
stalwart Chinaman, with his honest face — 
though at this moment so disfigured — ^was to 
her a very Samson for strength. 

" My dear, it is indecent." 
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"It is unbearable." 

" I tell you, I can never see her again." 

" She must have been on the stage — and 
that a very inferior one." 

These words reached RacheVs ears, as she 
sat talking to Algie. 

"Who are you looking at? What — that 
female mountebank ! No one but an English- 
woman would do that — ^you'd never see that 
abroad." 

" It is not attractive," said Lady Wimbourne. 

" Who is she ? " asked Algie. 

" A Mrs. Hamilton." 

" By-the-by, who are you with in London ? " 
he turned to Rachel. 

"That lady— Mrs. Hamilton." 

Rachel flushed, Algie stared, drew a long 
breath, Lady Wimbourne blushed, and Lady 
Middlesex shook her bracelets. 

"You must !leave her to-morrow," said 
Lady Middlesex. 

They all looked at Rachel, amused. 

" Not to-morrow," said she softly. 
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" The day after," said Algie firmly. 

Then they sat silent, feeling uncomfortable, 
watching the gymnastics to their close. 

There is a difference in dancing, and in 
dancers ! With some people it is music, 
rhythm, melody, delight-^with others (shall 
we say, with most?) it is always toil, and 
generally — torture. By their faces they can 
be known — whether their dancing will minis- 
ter to comfort, or not I 

Mrs. Hamilton and Eric Stirling came up 
to the group who had watched them. 

"Oh! oh! oh! I am so hot," said 
she. 

" You look so," said Rachel, and she rose. 
" Shall we go home ? " 

Colonel Stirling understood it all at a 
glance. Mrs. Hamilton had gone a little too 
far to-night. 

Mrs. Hamilton looked astonished at the 
question. 

" It is just getting pleasant," said she, 
putting on her childish manner. 
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" It is very late," said Eric Stirling, look- 
ing at her gravely. 

"I am very tired," said Rachel, looking 
also grave. 

" Then certainly we will come." 

They went downstairs. Lord Bill met them 
on the way. 

" Going, Miss Sinclair ? Let me get your 
cloak." 

" Did you get your glass of champagne ? " 
asked she, as he put on her wraps for her. 

" Yes.^' 

He looked rather foolish. 

" Then, let us — can we not ? — drown what 
you said to me, in that ? — and forget . . ." 

" Is it really no use ? " 

" No !— no use ! " 

" Why ? " 

He was so good-looking — so bright — so 
self-confident. Why ? He was like a spoiled 
child who could not be taught. 

« Why ? " 

Rachel could not explain ; it did seem hard 
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— for every one else lie was probably perfect, 
but for her — no ! it must be no ! 

" Is there a row ? " asked Eric Stirling in 
a low voice, as he put them into the carriage. 
" They were annoyed," said Rachel. 
" I feared so. I am very sorry.'' 
Of course he was sorry ! Sorry that the 
vvroman he loved the best, should not meet 
with universal approbation. How vulgar she 
had looked ! Rachel brooded over it angrily 
in her corner of the brougham as they 
whisked back to Hill Street — brooded too over 
her aunt's ominous words, " You must leave 
her to-morrow/' and wondered what would 
happen. 

" Why would you come away so early ? " 
"I was 80 tired, dear," said Rachel — and 
retired with her angry broodings. 



CHAPTER XV. 



LADY FANNY ONSLOW. 



Rachel was asleep, though it was nearly 
twelve o'clock. But she had had a very bad 
night ; she did not want to be bothered ; she 
wanted to think it all over ; and she had given 
orders she was not to be called. She had 
been thinking it all over — all her wrongs and 
trials, and what a terrible martyr to falsehood 
she was — how every one failed her ; her home, 
her relations, Eric Stirling, Mrs. Hamilton ; 
every one was either false or feeble. Mrs. 
Hamilton was not false, but she was feeble ; 
feeble, because she was vulgar, and had the 
very dimmest perception of the diflference 
between right and wrong. Eric Stirling was 
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most terribly false ; there was no doubt about 
that : perhaps that falsehood weighed upon 
her more heavily than all the other falsehoods 
put together. She had trusted hira, and he 
was found wanting : he, so unworthy ; she, so 
indiscrirainating — what sore wounds ! Would 
she ever recover from the ignominy ? Would 
the sores ever heal? There was the tall, 
honest Algie — thinking of him, at last getting 
a little comfort, she fell asleep. 

Her maid came in, a neat, fresh, Puritan- 
looking little maiden, with a note in her hand. 

"If you please. Miss, Lady Middlesex 
wants an answer at once." 

Twice she had to speak, and then at last 
Rachel opened her eyes upon her. Lady 
Middlesex was the very last person she wanted 
to hear from. How was she to leave Mrs. 
Hamilton all at once ? What excuse was she 
to give ? Besides, Mrs. Hamilton had, with 
all her faults, been very kind to her, and how 
was Mrs. Hamilton to get on in her sort of 
life, all by herself. Moreover, if she went 
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away, how was she to see Eric Stirling? 
She liked seeing him, though it was torture, 
and though she had quite made up her mind 
she would never be outwardly friendly with 
him again as long as she lived. 

" Never mind : leave the note, Margaret." 

"But her ladyship wants an answer at once." 

"What is it?" asked Mrs. Hamilton, 

whose room was next door, and who had 

stepped in, dressed in a wonderful morning 

wrapper of white and pink. 

" Well, then, open the shutters." 
The sun came streaming in, and Kachel 
sat up in bed to read the note. Her hair 
flowed all about her, her face was flushed, her 
eyes bright with very mixed feelings. 
'^ Come at once : I am very ill." 
That was the note. 

" It is all nonsense," said Rachel im- 
petuously, tossing away the note. 

Then as she lay back among her pillows, 
looking at the little round fonn and half- 
mischievous face of her chaperone, Rachel 
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thought that perhaps she had better accept 
Lady Middlesex's illness : it gave her reason- 
able excuse to go, and she felt every hour 
more sure they would not let her stay. Algie 
had also looked very decided. 

As she lay there, it all crowded confusedly 
on her brain. We have not dilated (suflBci- 
ently for explanation) half enough on the doings 
at Hill Street : have not told of the midnight 
revels, the little suppers " after the opera was 
over," the race-meetings, the days at Hurling- 
ham, the drives thither and back when Mrs. 
Hamilton would make some excuse to come 
back en Ute a tete with some favoiuite 
(often Eric Stirling), sending Rachel under 
cover of darkness alone with some other preux 
chevalier : what would Lady Caroline have 
said? Nor have we told about Ranelagh, 
especially when lighted by electric light, when 
some parts were brighter than day, others as 
dark as Erebus. Into those darker parts of 
the grounds would Mrs. Hamilton wend. 
Once or twice Rachel was left standing alone. 
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Often was she left with some youth, while her 
friend had vanished into thin air . . . Over 
all this we have thrown a veil, but it had 
troubled Rachel, and she often thought it 
should be ended somehow, 

" She says she is ill." 

" May I see ? "j 

Mrs. Hamilton fingered the note sus- 
piciously — ^then looked at Rachel. 

" Is that it ? " 

"I suppose so." 

" Do you think her supper disagreed with 
her ? " 

" Possibly." 

'' What will you do ? " 

Rachel thought for a minute. She knew 
if she went she would never come back ; she 
knew that anyhow she would have to go very 
soon. She looked at Mrs. Hamilton's face 
She had done nothing for her friend after all ! 
What beautiful castles she had built ! — how 
she was to ennoble, beautify her life! — how 
she was to brighten her existence ! — and what 
had she done ? " 
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''What will you do?" repeated Mrs. 
Hamilton. 

*' I will get up and go to her." 

" And see what is the matter ? " she asked 
it anxiously. 

" Yes." 

" You will come back ? " 

" I do not suppose I shall stay with her ; 
she never has any one to stay with her." 

Then they were silent. 

'' I suppose I did jump about rather." 

It was like a contrite child when a half- 
holiday has been spent too boisterously. 

Rachel smiled, amused; and then with 
sudden impulse put her arms out towards 
her. Was it all forgotten then — anger, 
jealousy, vulgarity ? She was perhaps rather 
seeking for and weeping over the ideal she 
had hoped for in her child-like friend, and 
which she had lost. What a mixture of 
characters and characteristics there are in 
one human being ! i 

" Thank you, dear, for that ! I wish I 
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were as good as you — I do — I was very 
foolish last night. If I were to see much of 
you, I think I might get good." 

"I shall come back all right, you 
know," said Rachel, " but I must get up 
now/' 

"I have a sort of idea you will not come 
back," said Mrs. Hamilton. '* I thought of 
their faces all night : they haunted me." . 

That afternoon Mrs. Hamilton's brougham 
stopped at Lady Middlesex's door, and Rachel 
jumped out. 

"Here we are in solemn conclave," said 
Algie, ushering her into the presence of Lady 
Middlesex. 

"Rachel, my dear, you must leave that 



woman." 



Rachel laughed. 

" You really must," said Algie. 

" Will you go home ? " 

" Not if I can help it ! And, Aunt Eliza- 
beth, why am I to leave Minnie Hamilton ? 
She has been very kind to me ! " 

VOL. I. R 
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"Why? Do you ask why? Why did 
you ever go to her, I wonder ? " 

" I was not wanted at home ; I was pushed 
out ; I had no place." 

" I can well believe that," said Algie. 

"Because Mrs. Hamilton jumps about is 
no reason why I should jump about." 

" I can never give my consent to your 
being seen with her in public." 

There was a long silence. 

" What am I to do. Aunt Elizabeth ? " 

" I think you should go home." 

" I don't think she can do. that," said Algie. 
" It must be very bad for her ; very trying." 

" It was driving me mad, I think. I have 
not been myself ever since . . I was getting 
ill ..." and then she fairly broke down, and 
began to cry. 

It was all very uncomfortable. 

" I don't think I can explain to anybody. 
But, Aunt Elizabeth, are there not some 
plants, which, planted in a good soil, yet are 
of such a voracious nature, that they suck up 
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all the goodness round the roots, and make 
barrenness and bleakness all around them, 
change the aspect of their neighbourhood, and 
give neither flower nor sweet odour ? What 
plants are those ? I know some plants who 
do it. Herbert and his wife are they : they 
change our natures, they warp the soil in 
which they grow from sweet to sour ; they 
dry up the watersprings Benevolence would 
offer ; they make home a howling wilderness. 
They laugh at our father and turn him into 
ridicule, and so they do of our mother, only 
they do it to her behind her back, and give 
her Judas' kiss when she turns round, for the 
sake of the thirty pieces of silver/' 

'•' Hush, dear Rachel ! I did not know it 
was so bad as that." 

" I hardly think they can feel happy (if they 
have any feeling, which I doubt) in destroying 
the home and ruining the comfort of a fellow- 
creature. I think my ghost, if no other more 
palpable means should present itself, will 
worry them by-and-by." 
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** But why does not Caroline prevent all 

this ? " 

"I think mamma has been quite hood- 
winked by them : it is a weak mind giving in 
to a stronger one ; and having given in, she 
likes to comfort herself she is right. Certainly 
the wicked prosper, and fraud succeeds ! Oh, 
Aunt Elizabeth, don't send me home ! — ^let me 
work some other where, some other way ! 
I am not strong enough for that: I cannot 
live there I Worry is the only way to do 
anything, and I hate worry. Let me stay 
with Mrs. Hamilton : what does it matter 
what people say, if one's conscience says one 
is all right ? " 

" Oh, my dear, what a dangerous doctrine ! 
— as if the world cared a pin for your con- 
science, or for anything but how to wag its 
own wicked tongue." 

Just then the door opened and a visitor 
was announced. " Lady Fanny Onslow," 
said the butler. 

Rachel and Algie retired to a corner to 
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talk, and Lady Middlesex rose to receive her 
friend. 

A little old lady, with faded flowers in her 
bonnet, and looking faded herself, with 
manners flavouring strongly of past days (like 
the flowers), was Lady Fanny Onslow. She 
stopped to make a little old-fashioned curtsey 
to Jjady Middlesex, and then bowed over 
her outstretched hand, while she looked 
superciliously tow^ards the young people, as 
if their youth made them unfit for much 
notice from her. Lady Fanny belonged to 
the great family of Partington (with most of 
whom she had quarrelled), the head of which 
is the Duke of Morecambe : w^ith him she 
retained a limping sort of friendship; they 
met however but seldom, a sad loss for Lady 
Fanny. She had married Mr. Onslow for his 
money, many long years ago, and for many 
years since that she had been a lone widow. 
Lady Fanny never failed to put a handkerchief 
to her eyes when she mentioned his revered 
name ; but his personality was a myth of the 
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past to most of her acquaintance, and, judg- 
ing from Lady Fanny, Mr. Onslow might 
have been charming or might not have 
been so. 

" Ah ! " said Lady Fanny, choosing a high 
chair, " how happy you are, Lady Middlesex, 
in having so many young people about you to 
make your house bright and happy ; I never 
come but I find some of your many nieces 
and nephews ! " 

" Yes ! I have plenty of people to look 
after me, and for me to look after. Why 
don't you do it too ? " 

" Me ? Oh, oh, oh ! I am all alone in the 
world ! How can you ask, dear Lady Mid- 
dlesex, it is such a painful subject ; no kith 
or kin except those who have tried to injure 
me. One is better without them. The 
dear Duke is very kind, but of course he 
has many calls upon him ... Is that Miss 
Sinclair's brother ? What a handsome young 
man ! " 

Just then Algie was advancing towards his 
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aunt : Lady Fanny tried to beam her aged 
admiration upon him. 

" I am afraid I must go, Aunt Elizabeth ; 
I have an engagement to keep, and I did not 
know it was so late." 

" Are you a son of Lady CaroUne Sinclair ? 
Ah, I thought so : so like I I used to know 
her : I am glad to know you for her sake." 

Lady Fanny flirted an exceedingly dirty 
handkerchief about her as she spoke. 

"I hope you think I am a credit to the 
family ? '' said Algie. 

*' Certainly ; I think so. But how forward 
of you to ask ; you should have waited till I 
said so." 

'* It was my anxiety to know, you see, that 
made me so guilty." 

** Oh well ! we will forgive it this once, but 
if ever again — mind! . . ." 

The faded flowers were shaken at him by 
the old head in" mock threat. 

*' Algie, if you really must go, I really must 
speak to you for a moment. Lady Fanny, 
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you will excuse me for half a minute I am 
sure." 

*' Are you going to take him away ? Oh, 
oh, oh ! how wicked of you, Lady Middlesex/' 

" She wants me all to herself." 

" In some private corner. Oh, oh, oh ! 
Good-bye, wicked people, good-bye." 

She hid her eyes, and would not look 
as they departed. Then when the door 
had closed, she looked round smiling to 
Rachel. 

" What do you think about it ? Why, 
good gracious, you have been crying ! What 
is the matter ? " 

" Oh ! I don't know," said Rachel, as if 
she could have flung Lady Fanny out of 
window as soon as look at her. 

"Oh, oh, oh! Temper! I don't like 
temper." 

" It is not temper," said Rachel gently. 

Then she came close to Lady Fanny. 

" You see, it is so hard." 

" Eh ? " 
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" They want to send me home, and I have 
no home to go to." 

"Why?" 

" I have been turned out ; and then, turned 
out, I found a nice little place, and a nice 
little friend in London to come to, and they 
will not let me stay with her, but Aunt 
Elizabeth wants me to go home." 

"Why will they not let you stay with 
her ? " 

" Because she does not dance gracefully." 

" Oh, oh, oh ! I never heard such a 
thing." 

" Perhaps she is a little fast, has odd 
people, is not very particular; but I was 
doing her good, Lady Fanny . ." 
Perhaps she is not very proper ? " 
Oh, yes ! she would have been soon ! " 

" Oh, oh ! this is dreadful." 

" She is very kind to me, and ... I am 
not fast, so what did it all matter." 

Then Rachel went and sat down and began 
to cry. 
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Lady Fanny looked at her in silence for a 
long time. 

" Why were you turned out of your home ? " 

" My brother and my sister-in-law found 
me in the way, and I went. It is so hard 
for a woman to fight every minute of her life. 
I love peace. Worry kills me : we had a pig 
that died of worry, and I was going off just 
like it ! " 

" Ah ! those sisters-in-law, and mothers-in- 
law — I know them ! There, I can sympathise 
with you. The law has a great deal to 
answer for." 

" I cannot go home : " and Rachel's tears 
returned. 

There was another long silence. 
" I wonder now," said Lady Fanny, at 
length, looking at her curiously, "if you 
would come to me. I have got a great large 
house, and nobody in it but myself and my 
servants. I should like to have a young lady 
to take out, especially any one so cheerful 
and nice as you." 
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Rachel looked at her in amazement. A 
fairy godmother indeed sitting looking at her 
with her bleared old eyes, and dressed in 
russet brown, with a black front to hide the 
stains, and twitching nervously at her black 
silk mantle as she spoke. 

"Lady Fanny," said Rachel, ''have you 
thought ? " 

Dim possibilities of peace, and of really 
loving this respectable old woman, crossed 
her vision. How nice to feel the proprieties 
were settled, and that she was not always 
having to preach them as to Mrs. Hamilton ! 

"Yes; I have thought. 1 should like to 
have you with me. I should, however, ask 
you to pay your maid's board-wages." 

" Of course. And my own too ? " 

" I should require nothing else." 

" Lady Fanny, how can I ever thank you ? 
I shall be so happy with you, I am sure. 
But, before we settle, what shall I do about 
Mrs. Hamilton? It is ridiculous to leave 
her, and to throw all her kindness to the 
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winds, just because she does not dance 
gracefully." 

"There are many ways of dancing," said 
Lady Fanny severely. " Of course you must 
do as your aunt tells you." 

" Must I ? " 

Rachel was thinking of her advertisement, 
of her engagement undertaken on her own 
sole responsibility, — " how could any one 
else break it for her ? " 

Then Lady Middlesex came in. 

*' I have sent for your maid and your 
clothes, Rachel, so you may as well take your 
hat off and make yourself at home." 

" But, Aunt Elizabeth, we can't go and do 
that sort of thing. She will be very angry, 
and justly." 

" I have done it on my own respon- 
sibility." 

'* And I am going to carry your niece off 
with me, Lady Middlesex. I want somebody, 
and so does she, and so we are coming 
together." 
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Lady Middlesex laughed. Then she looked 
down on the little wizened old lady. 
" Are you serious, Lady Fanny ? " 
So then they talked it all over, and when 
at last Lady Fanny Onslow got up to go 
(which she did not fail to do with another 
little curtsey), it was decided that Rachel 
should arrive at her house in Lowndes Square 
in two days' time. 

" She quarrels with everybody, dear ; you 
will have have to be very careful ; but still T 
should think if any one could get on with 
her, it would be you." 

Lady Middlesex was certainly relieved 
that the difficulty was so easily settled. Lady 
Fanny was, at all events, respectable. 

Meanwhile what was happening in Hill 
Street this afternoon ? 

Mrs. Hamilton had established herself on 
the sofa in the little back drawing-room with 
the pink blinds, and had put a novel on 
her knee, upside down, and her bottle of salts 
on a little table beside her, and there, with 
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affectionate anxietv, she awaited Rachel's 
return. 

The bell rang, and she flew as fast as her 
little feet would carry her to the window of 
the front room. 

" No ! that is Lord Bill's phaeton. And 
he will only find me. Let me look pretty on 
the sofa ! " 

She tore back just in time, and then Lord 
Bill was announced. 

" 111, Mrs. Hamilton ? What is it ? " 

"No: tired." 

" Ah I you did stay rather late at that ball. 
Where is Miss Sinclair ? " 

" Gone to Lady Middlesex." 

" Be in soon ? " 

" Hope so. Don't know, I . . ." 

" What ? " 

" I'm rather anxious." 

Lord Bill was rather anxious too ; that was 
why he had come. 

*• Did she say anything to you about me ? " 

'' Not a word." 
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He looked a little disappointed; then he 
avoided her eyes and traced a pattern on the 
carpet with his stick. 

" Can you keep a secret ? " 

" As the grave." 

" I asked her to marry me last night ! " 

" You did ? " 

" Why did she say No ? " 

Mrs. Hamilton put her hand out for the 
salts : he put them into it. 

" Haven't a notion." 

" I ain't bad-looking. I am foolish, but so 
are half the fellows she meets ; there is no 
harm in me, and she could make anything 
she liked of me." 

" You are awfully poor, ain't you ? " 

Mrs. Hamilton pretended to shut her eyes 
as she sniffed the salts. 

"Just now, perhaps, because I have been 
a fool; but things would come round, as I 
told her — and my father would do anything 
to help to marry me off respectably." 

" She likes clever people." 
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"Not to marry, I should think; they are 
all very well to talk to, but awful bores to 
marry." 

*^'' Every one is a bore to marry," said Mrs. 
Hamilton, turning away discontentedly. 

" She was so kind about that money I lost 
to her brother, and which I believe I shall 
have to pay, though it was a do; she took 
such an interest, and gave me such good 
advice, that I thought ..." 

" You thought she liked you." 

" Well, yes ! And since the hound of a 
fellow had made her home uncomfortable, I 
did not see why ..." 

"She should not take another fellow who 
would make her comfortable ! " 

" It's my belief she likes some one else." 

" Very likely," said Mrs. Hamilton sleepily ; 
" but who ? " 

*' Eric Stirling." 

"Who? Why do you say so? Really, 
Lord William . . ." 

" Whew ! what a fool I am ! Well, then. 
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I mean they are great friends, and she knew 
him ages ago, before she came here — ^when 
she was a child at home. His uncle whom 
he is to succeed lives near." 

"I don't believe it: it cannot be true. 
What makes you think so ? " 

" I don't know." 

He would not say that it was the expression 
on Rachel's face the evening before, when Mrs. 
Hamilton and Eric Stirling were making such 
fools of themselves in the fairy bower ! 

Mrs. Hamilton pouted in silence. 

Then Colonel Stirling came in : 

" I want some tea^" said he. 

"Do you?" said she. "Now, Colonel 
Stirling, just tell me, once for all, had you 
or had you not met Miss Sinclair before 
you met her in my house ? " 

" I had met her," said he, off his guard, 
and forgetting why they had ever pretended 
not to know each other. 

" Then why were you both such consum- 
mate hypocrites ? " 

VOL. I. s 
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" I don't know." 

"Nobody seems to know the reason of 
anything to-day," said she, sharply. 

"Why would you insist upon introducing 
her as Miss Osborne? Of course I did not 
know if I had met her before or not." 

" Yes, of course ! Puzzled a fellow awfully : 
it was just as bad for me. You did it to me 
too," chimed in Lord Bill, hoping to restore 
peace. 

" What is it, Richard ? " asked Mrs. Ham- 
ilton; for the servant was standing at the 
door, apparently wishing to speak. 

" Lady Middlesex's compliments, and Miss 
Sinclair's maid and luggage is to go to her 
house at once." 

"Well, tell them so directly then. I am 
not her maid and luggage." 

The door shut. 

" She will not come back : you will see. 
They will not let her." 

" Is this all the message you have had ? " 

" No. Lady Middlesex sent this morning 
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to say she was ill, and Rachel must come at 
once." 

" Oh ! then she is ill," said Eric Stirling. 

Mrs. Hamilton laughed. 

" I see/' said Lord Bill. " Perhaps it is as 
well ! " but that was said sotto voce. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



"that hound of a fellow/' 



" Perhaps it is as well ! " 

Lord William had said it under his breath. 

He was thinking simply of Rachel's welfare 
as he said so. Surely it would be better for 
her to be out of the very free-and-easy atmo- 
sphere of Mrs. Hamilton's house, out of the 
way of the rather fast set of people she met 
there : surely it would be much better for her 
reputation. Mrs. Hamilton was one of the 
very worst and most dangerous of chaperons, 
for she was apt to amuse herself under the 
pretence of providing Rachel with amusement. 

Still for himself he was sorrv; and Eric 
Stirling, too, was not prepared for this sudden 
move, and would have liked to have had an 
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explanation with Rachel previous to ber de- 
parture. They both felt that the glory of the 
house in Hill Street had departed. 

They sat condoling with Mrs. Hamilton for 
some time. 

"I wonder whether Lady Middlesex will 
let us fellows call on Miss Sinclair in Gros- 
venor Square ?" 

" No ! I should think she would shut the 
door in your faces ! — spiteful old thing." 

" If she is ill, we can certainly get in." 

" I don't believe she is ill ! She is shocked, 
that is all, at the Highland schottische." 
Oh, no ! no ! " said Lord Bill 
Oh, yes ! yes ! I saw her face once or 
twice while we were dancing, and I knew she 
was shocked, or at least pretended to be." 

" Pity you didn't stop." 

"What! for an old woman? And then, 
unluckily, she was going round to see the 
decorations, early in the evening, and came 
suddenly upon me and Colonel Stirling play- 
ing at ' cat's cradle ' on the balcony." 
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" I did not see her/' said Eric. 

" No ! but I did." 

" Did you stop ? " asked Lord Bill. 

" Not I. I like shocking prudish old ladies. 
And I knew she was easily shocked, for one 
day when I lunched with her, I saw the least 
thing did it." 

" You lunched with her ? AVhat contrasts." 

" Rachel was there to prevent a collision.'^ 

" Well, I must be going, Mrs. Hamilton," 
said Lord Bill, rising. " I say, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton," and he held her hand for a moment, 
" mum's the word about what I told you ? '* 

" Oh, yes ! of course : trust me." 

" I shall come back before you have time 
to say Jack Robinson, and see if Miss Sinclair 
has returned." 

" Do." 

She nodded and smiled, and kissed her 
fingers towards him. 

"Yes," she added, bitterly, as the door 
closed behind him, " he will come back to see 
Miss Sinclair, not Mrs. Hamilton." 
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" What is the secret ? " asked Eric Stirling, 
drawing his chair closer to her sofa. 

" He asked her to marry him last night." 

" And she ? " 

" Now I will torture you a little bit." 

" Torture ?— how ? " 

His eyes met hers, fully and openly. 
There was a smile in them. 

" I will not tell you what she said to him." 

" Accepted him, I suppose ? '' 

He dissected a flower carefully as he spoke. 

" I will not tell you." 

He finished his anatomy of the flower, then 
laid the severed petals on the little table, then 
brushed them away, and rose to throw them 
into the fire-place. 

" Oh ! so you think," said he, coming back 
and stretching himself as he sat down again, 
" that that will torture me ? " 

"You are an extraordinary creature," said 
she, the smile dying out of her face as she 
turned slightly to look at him fixedly. 

An expression of ennui crossed his face. 
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" You have not behaved to me fairly about 
Miss Sinclair." 

" You have always been unreasonably jealous 
about her." 

"Never, till now, when I find you have 
deceived me." 

" How ? " 

" I find vou knew her as a child." 

" Very likely ; I knew lots of children when 
I was a child." 

" Why couldn't you tell me ? " 

" Such an interesting fact ! Alas ! one is 
so apt to forget interesting facts ! " 

" You know her people ? " 

" In the country : yes ! near my old uncle ! 
It is a pretty country." 

" That has nothing to do with it ! You — 
you knew her well ; you had been to stay at 
her home before — ^you met me in Switzer- 
land." 

Eric stared at her. 

" Well, of course — that was after I was a 
child." 
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" You were in love with her then ? " 

Eric Stirling vouchsafed no answer. 

"You— you . . r 

"What is the use of all this cross-ques- 
tioning ? " 

" I want to show you how false you are." 

" False ? " 

With what a well-bred air of hardly- 
restrained horror he said it. 

" You cannot be in love with two people at 
the same time." 

" You mistake the whole case," said he 
softly. 

" No ! I do not ! '' she said angrily. 

" You are not yourself to-day," said he ; 
" you are a little excited. I will come back 
later." 

He expected a soft word of immediate 
penitence. 

" You need not hurry," said she. 

He thought she meant he need not go. 

" Indeed I had better go,'' said he, standing 
there with his hat in his hand, as though 
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racked with despair, but inwardly sure of 
being recalled. 

" Yes ; you had better go," said she. 

He went. 

Mrs. Hamilton hardly knew how well she 
had been taking up the cudgels in Rachel's 
defence. When he had really gone she was 
sorry; when she heard the street-door shut 
behind him, she longed to call him back; 
what did it matter, if he did admire Rachel ? 
She was sure he preferred herself. And now 
Rachel was gone, there was no longer any 
danger. Why had she been so cross ? Why 
had she picked a quarrel ? Why was she not 
herself to-day ? 

But as he went, Eric Stirling began to 
think. Surely he had behaved atrociously. 
Seen in some lights, his conduct looked very 
bad indeed. Rachel might with justice be 
offended. She might have thought he pre- 
ferred Mrs. Hamilton, when he was simply 
being very civil to the hostess, so as to see 
Rachel as often as possible. Perhaps Rachel 
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might have misunderstood that: lately, he 
had had no opportunity of explaining any- 
thing to her. And then, what had she said 
to Lord Bill? Why couldn't that dreadful 
little woman tell him ? It was torture, though 
he had disguised it well. 

And the torture increased as the days 
passed away. 

Meanwhile, as these same days wore on, 
Lord William Bingham was also very desirous 
of seeing Rachel. His iBnancial and senti- 
mental affairs seemed to be working to a 
crisis simultaneously, and Rachel, he thought, 
was the only person whose counsel could be 
of any avail. He had come to look upon her 
as a tower of strength. 

For awhile the correspondence, at first so 
brisk, between himself and " that hound of a 
fellow," as he mentally stigmatized Herbert 
Sinclair, had flagged. Herbert had begun 
by taking the high horse, and had clamoured 
for his £6000 won at Sandown. Lord Bill 
had put him off with promises. Then, by 
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degrees, small rumours had oozed out, the 
" running had not been straight," " the horse 
should not have run in that race at all," 
" the horse was under- weighted." Lord Bill's 
friends were delighted that he had not paid ; 
some one suggested that he shouldn't pay; 
Lord Bill suggested that he couldn't. Then 
public opinion came to back him. "Mr. 
Owen" was not much beloved in the clubs, 
he was not known as a " good fellow ; " Bill 
was universally beloved : Bill was looked upon 
as one of a "peculiar people," who might 
always do pretty much as he liked, and who 
would be always helped by his friends through 
any scrape he liked to get into. " Owen " was 
a sort of fellow whom men delighted to make 
a victim of, and whose sufferings made them 
feel better, as a manifestation of the justice 
ultimately ruling mundane affairs. The affair 
seemed to have been taken up by all the 
gentlemen, almost as a party question, and 
Bill was advised daily not to pay the howling 
scoundrel. 
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Bill, being financially rather short, was 
daily comforted. There was only one little 
difficulty : he wanted to marry the " howling 
scoundrel's " sister. If he did not pay, partly 
because he should not, and partly because he 
could not, would it not, supposing he were 
to marry Rachel, in after years, be rather 
awkward ? Brothers and sisters often quarrel, 
but still they often make it up again ; and, at 
all events, brothers-in-law sometimes have to 
meet, would not in that case this unpaid debt 
of honour make Rachel feel rather small ? 

But he did not know what an infinitesimally 
small creature Herbert Sinclair was. He was 
like a very hare for nervousness, where his 
name was concerned, and he had no good 
conscience to prop him up. He loved money, 
it is true ; but when he saw the men in the 
clubs, — ^not such very rigid sectarians either, 
or allowing themselves to be too much troubled 
by any severe moral code, or withholding a 
smile on the relation of some peccadillo or 
error of conduct, — when he saw these men 
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glance askance at him, or stop their conversa- 
tion on his approach, or shrug their shoulders 
when they saw him in the street ; or heard, as 
he did continually, the words, " Good fellow. 
Bill!" he trembled from head to foot, and 
thought he could not bear it. 

He forbore to clamour for his money. 

Slowly the conviction forced itself upon his 
mind, that if he wished to live, he must give 
up the money. 

It was a bitter pill. He hated it. There 
was so little good to be got out of it. Of 
course he would get all the good out of the 
sacrifice that was possible to be got out of it, 
but still £6000 was £6000. 

He was digesting this thought one evening 
at Oldham, as he smoked a cigarette on the 
terrace, when his wife, having left Mr. Sinclair 
arid Lady Caroline asleep, came out and laid 
her hand on his arm. 

" Don't," said he roughly. 

She drew herself away, and leaned on the 
stone-coping with folded arms. 
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" I am bothered," said he ; and he puffed 
away at his cigarette. 

There was silence between them. 

There was no sound except a slight rustle 
made by the summer breeze amid the trees 
every now and then, or the twitter of some 
bird settling itself to rest. The ripple of the 
stream in the distance came now and again, 
and the stars were silently appearing overhead. 
Nature was full of repose ; these human hearts, 
as usual, were not ; and they were too full of 
their own thoughts to take in the rest Nature 
would give. 

" Have you been paid that money yet ? " 

" No ; and whafs more, I never shall'' 

" Never ? " said she sharply, facing him. 

"Never. I had better give it up with a 
good grace, and make a virtue of necessity." 

"Why? 1 thought you said he must 

pay . . ." 

"Honour, of course . . but some fellows 
don't think of honour." 

"But— but . . ." 
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"Don't cut up rough. I am sorry you 
should not have the gowns, and the trip to 
London, and so on — but public opinion is 
against me/' 

*'You are a coward, Herbert." 

He did not seem to mind : perhaps it was 
that he knew he was. 

" You see society has taken him up,'' 

" But why are we to lose ? " 

" Cannot stand against it." 

" You won it fairly, did you not ? " 

He flipped the ashes from his cigarette. 

" Why don't you answer ? " 

" Didn't think it needed answering. Fairly 
— who ever heard of fairness in racing ? Of 
course I won it — fairly ! " 

" But — ^you expected to be paid ? " 

'' Of course I did." 

** And now you are going to give it up ! 
For no rhyme or reason, except that Lord 
William Bingham is the darling of the clubs ; 
is a sort of bufibon whom every one likes to 
laugh at ; a man whom all the women make 
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love to ; and because his father, the Duke of 
Boroughbridge, is one of the richest men in 
England. You are a coward, Herbert." 

" I don't want to quarrel with that sort of 
man, or that sort of family." 

" Don't you think they will despise you for 
giving up your rights ? " 

" Despise me for giving up for £6000 ? 
—they couldn't ! " 

" They will think you are a fool. It is as 
if we went to war, and when we had fought 
for a considerable time, and found that we 
could not get what we wanted without a 
certain difficulty, we all went home, saying 
that we thought war wicked ! Are you 
going to say racing is wicked? If so, 
they will say you should have found it out 
before." 

" You don't understand the ins and outs of 
racing." 

" According to you it seems all outs. You 
never do win, and now that you have won, 
you seem as if you could not be paid." 

VOL. I. T 
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** I took to racing to get into good society ; 
if I drive this young fellow very hard, I defeat 
my own object." 

" Society seems very expensive to enter." 

'* If I make the Boroughbridge set my 
enemies, I may as well never set foot in Lon- 
don again. I give up the £6000, and instead 
make them my friends for ever." 

With this, Herbert walked into the lighted 
drawing-room, and wrote a letter. 

" Dear Bill " {'' if I give up £6000 to 
him, I have a right to address him as ' Dear 
Bill/ " said he, gazing at the written words), 
** I have been meaning to write to you for 
some days, but have been so pressed with 
home business " (Herbert liked every one to 
think that Oldham Priory belonged to him, 
and that he was quite overdone with business 
there) " that this has been delayed. I quite 
understand your delay in paying that bet at 
Sandown ; it was made hurriedly, and I wish 
you, as a favour to me, to consider it cancelled. 
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The horse should never have run in that race 
at all, I found afterwards. Last week I had 
some conversation with Martin (the jockey) 
and came to this conclusion. It has been a 
most unlucky business, and I wish I had taken 
the trouble to make all requisite inquiries 
before the arrangements were made ; if I had 
only had more spare time, and had been free, 
the mistake would never have occurred. 
Rumours of this have, I dare say, reached you, 
and you were quite right to delay paying such 
a sum till I had investigated the affair. I can 
only rejoice that no more harm has been done; 
that no ' dishonest gains ' have found their way 
into my pocket, and that such a good man as 
you has not suffered from the evil doings of 
those * hounds.' 
'' Believe me, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" Herbert Sinclair (Owen)." 

It was the reception of this letter that 
made Bill very anxious to see Rachel. 

T 2 
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Failing Rachel, he showed it to several of 
his friends, and its contents were club-talk 
for a week. 

" It's a bad business," said Lord Vere. 

" He wants something," said Mr. Harrison. 

" I think I should avoid him," said Lord 
Silverton. 

'* He has not stuck to his colours," said 
Stirling. 

" It shows he has no right to his money," 
said Sir Frederick Racey. 

" He must be a curious fellow," said Prince 
Strelitzky. 

" I wonder who he expects to bet with 
him or back his horses now,*' said Mr. 
Hobhouse. 

" How am I to answer his letter ? " asked 
Lord Bill. 

" Very short and sharp," said Lord Vere. 

" Show him you think there has been a 
mistake somewhere." 

So Bill wrote : 
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"Dear Mr. Sinclair, 

" Yours to hand. All right. I did 
think there had been a mistake somewhere. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"William Bingham." 



He wrote it at the Club, and showed it to 
some of them there. 

"Will that do?" asked Bill anxiously, 
biting his pen-handle as he spoke. 

" A 1," said they, laughing. 

" So like Bill." 

But still Bill was uncomfortable, and he 
wanted to see Rachel. 

He called in Grosvenor Square, but the 
butler looked doubtfully at him, and said, 

" Not at home." 

Eric Stirling saw him driving away, and 
thought he had been admitted : he pulled the 
bell angrily, and nearly flung his card in the 
man's face, when he said to him also, 

" Not at home." 
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Mrs. Hamilton driving by (that is the worst 
of Grosvenor Square, you can see everybody 
calling on everybody) saw him standing there, 
and, furiously jealous, vowed she would have 
nothing more to do with him. 

When he reached Hill Street, the butler 
there also said " Not at home." Such an 
answer had, as for as he could remember, 
never been given to him at that door before. 
That Mrs. Hamilton had refused to see him ! 
— ^he could hardly believe it. Certainly he had 
fallen between two stools. Why had he not 
had strength to choose ? Why, that evening, 
when the Primrose had looked so fair, had he 
not gone to her and made it all right between 
them ? Why had he not chosen ? Now, both 
the frail Primrose and the more robust Dawn 
had closed their doors against him, and all he 
got was " Not at home." 

The words echoed in his footsteps as he 
went down Hill Street to his rooms. 

" Not at home ! not at home ! " 

He began seriously to think of leaving 
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London ; but his uncle's place in the country 
was near Rachel's home, and Switzerland and 
Germany were peopled with associations of 
Mrs. Hamilton. And yet in London neither 
were at home to him. 

Upstairs, in Grosvenor Square, Lady 
Middlesex was laughing. 

The cards had been brought to her, and 
she laughed. 

^' Rachel's young men, I suppose," and put 
them aside, softly. 

Then a servant came and asked : 

" If you please, my lady, a lady at the door 
wants to know how your ladyship is." 

'' Eh ? " said Lady Middlesex, tartly. 

The man repeated his words. 

" The woman must be mad. I was never 
better in my life : tell her so." 

The man withdrew. 

" Oh, stay," said Lady Middlesex, calling 
after him (fortunately he had not gone far). 
- Who is it ? " 

" Please, my lady, it's a funny-looking lady. 
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that came |^to lunch here once with Miss 
Rachel." 

'' Oh, yes." 

Lady Middlesex and the footman seemed 
perplexed. 

" What did she say ?" 

" Asked as how you were." 

" What did you say ? " 

" Nothing." 

"That's right, George; always say no- 
thing." 

" But she's a-waiting, my lady." 

" Ah, well. I don't know, I'm sure. Oh, 
say I'm very bad, but getting better. So 
awkward if she sees me out anywhere. Say 
I'm getting better." 

Then Lady Middlesex began to laugh, and 
was still laughing when she went up to dress 
for dinner. 
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